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t whispers 
while it works! 


it has a new 100 horsepower V-8 engine 
that's so quiet you'll have to listen with both 
ears to hear it! That's because it has new 
quiet-operating superfitted pistons, a new 
“silent-spin” fan, a new molded composition 
timing gear and a new “quiet-contoured” 
cam design that hushes valve action. 





it has a relaxing “‘Mid Ship” ride in Ford's 
famous all-steel “Lifeguard” body that's 
been sound-conditioned in the roof, doors 
and body panels. And, for further comfort 
every mile you drive, the sofa-wide front 
seat has new non-sag springs and a firmly 
buoyant, foam-rubber cushion! 


White sidewall tires, optional at extra cost. 


It has driving ease you can get only from 
Finger-Tip Steering and “King Size” brakes 
that stop with 35% less effort! But take the 
wheel of a '50 Ford yourself at your Ford 
Dealers! You'll see, feel and hear the differ- 
ence and you'll agree that the '50 Ford is 
the one fine car in the low-price field! 








It has “looks” that last because the fresh 
new colors are actually baked on! Yes, here's 
“Fashion Car” styling that’s “good” for years. 
Not a single beauty detail nor convenience 


feature has been overlooked. 
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in your future...with a future built ia 


Ford 
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SCHOOL IN OLD DOMINION 

IS SAFEGUARDED FROM FIRE 

BY STEEL JOISTS 


This handsome new high school at 
Bassett, Virginia, in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, combines a traditional exte- 
rior, breathing the dignity and charm 
of the Old Dominion, with interesting 
contemporary features, including: A 
sound system that takes broadcasts to 
any part of the building. Acoustically- 
treated classrooms. Steel joists of the 
“open-web” type for safety from fire. 


These Bethlehem Joists are installed 
with a plaster ceiling on the under side 
and a layer of concrete above. This 
kind of floor structure forms an effec- 
tive barrier to fire. It holds in check any 
fire that may start, preventing it from 
spreading for two hours, or longer. 
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Steel-joist floors also retard the passage 
of sound, never shrink to form cracks 
where walls and floors meet, are im- 
mune to attack by vermin. In addition, 
they simplify problems of design and 
construction. 

Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists are 
used in schools, apartment houses, 
hotels, homes, hospitals, stores, in 
every part of the country. Chief reason 
for their popularity is the value they 
offer. They make any building that 
people occupy safer, and better to live 
and work in, at a cost that is only 





slightly more than other types of con- 
struction, and sometimes even less. Architects: Dixon and Norman, Richmond, Va. Contractor: Mottley Construction Co., Inc., Farmville, Va. 
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YOUR DEALER 


SWITCH 
PENNZOIL 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, why not 
find out? Switch to Pennzoil, 
the 100% Pennsylvania oil 
with staying power. 

Over 60,000 better dealers, 
coast to coast, recommend 
Pennzoil. It’s worth looking 
for, easy to find at the yellow 
oval sign. Just sound your 
Z—get the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi! Assn., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 








TALKING IT OVER 





By Graham Patterson 





That There May Be Light 


Last month’s issue of Reader’s 
Digest contained a condensation of 
John T. Flynn’s best-selling book, The 
Road Ahead. Reviewers have praised 
this thought-provoking book highly. 
One said it “should be required read- 
ing in every high school and college.” 

Flynn shows how politicians 
foisted socialism on the British people, 
slowly and insidiously, avoiding the 
Socialist label and promising the 
voters things they couldn’t deliver. 
After four years of socialism, the Brit- 
ish are staggering under unbearably 
high taxes, infuriating regimentation, 
rationing and endless, bewildering 
controls. 


* + 


There is an alarming similarity 
in the pattern being followed by those 
in this country who would have us be- 
lieve we are not sufficiently intelligent 
to think for ourselves—that politicians 
with little or no business experience 
should do it for us. Among the key 
industries taken over by the bureau- 
crats in England was electric power— 
and the electric power industry in 
this country appears to be chosen as 
the first great industry to be “social- 
ized” by our own planners. Huge sums 
are sought by Federal appropriations 
for building dams—often under the 
guise of flood control or navigation. 
No good citizen will deny the impor- 
tance of protection from disastrous 
floods. But a dam for flood control and 
one to produce electric power are two 
entirely different things. Dams _in- 
tended for flood control are much less 
expensive to build than those built to 
produce electricity and far more effec- 
tive in preventing floods. 
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American citizens have, through 
taxes, invested approximately $1 bil- 
lion in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
alone. On this most taxpayers get 
little, if any, return. By contrast, the 
state of Wisconsin has done an even 
better job through private capital 
without a penny of cost to the tax- 
payers. The Wisconsin properties pay 
sizable taxes, and thus lighten in- 
stead of adding to the taxpayers’ bur- 
den. 

Few people appreciate the job 
done by privately financed electric 
light and power companies. No in- 
dustry has a finer record of service. 
It is an example of broad ownership 
of private utilities. Its 3 million stock- 
holders—farmers, housewives, working 





_ 
So. Cal. Edison Co. 
Bargain. Private power is cheaper. 


people—have invested nearly $20 bil- 
lion dollars of savings in these great 
enterprises. And, again, this industry 
pays hundreds of millions of dollars 
in taxes. (When you pay your next 
electric bill, remember that approxi- 
mately 20¢ of each dollar represents 
taxes. ) 
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More important, however, is what 
this privately managed industry has 
done in bringing the people better 
service at lower cost. The first jumbo 
dynamos required 10 pounds of coal 
to produce one kilowatt hour. Modern 
turbines do it on 7/10 of a pound of” 
coal. The first electric light and power 
plant—opened less than 70 years ago 
—sold electricity for 25¢ a kilowatt 
hour. Today the average price 
to residential customers is only 2.96¢. 
Thus, the electric light and power in- 
dustry has continually brought the 
public lower prices by efficiency and 
good business management—and this 
in the face of greatly increased costs 
of raw materials and labor, and con- 
stantly rising taxes. 

Despite these obstacles, electricity 
costs less today than it did before 
World War II. And it’s practically the 
only thing that does. Do you think pol- 
iticians could have made such an en- 
viable record? 
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this $10,000 Med- 
ree atced Cottage ¥% Cee, Pees f 
$2700! Save $7300! Designed by, 
Cart Sigman. f 


Variety of Designs for Every Taste! For Every Neighborhood! 
Complete Building Plans and Instructions Show You How to 


SAVE 75 CENTS ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


Every Step Made Easy Even for the Greenest Amateur! 


THOUSANDS are doing it—so can you! With the aid of this 
easy-to-follow, step-by-step wonder book, you can build 
YOURSELF the home of your dreams—any one of 8 beautiful 
homes—even if you’re the greenest amateur! You can own a 4 
home far more spacious, beautiful and com- Was Ossigecd tor Gracious Livies. bY ©. Re 
fortable than you ever dreamed of—a home Store. “Har Bie Picture Window Ovariek- | 
that looks like—and JS worth $25,000—a home 
you will always be proud of and your neighbors 
will look upon with envy! 
Save up to $7,500 on a $10,000 house! And 
own a home that is stronger, sounder, hand- 
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512 BIG PACKED PAGES! 1,000 CLEAR HOW-TO-DO-IT PICTURES! 
Picturized Step-by-Step Instructions From Start to Finish! 


Here's a Mere Hint of the Hundreds of Practical “Show-How” Features: 


















somer than some profit-minded builders might Locality. sire. ‘FOUNDATION INSULATE |WINDoWS.DoORs| FINISHING 
give you! It’s common knowledge that, of every Elevation; | Drein-| Sip Tnutrectioee torlee, Batt Pil and | MOW, TO INSTALL | Siete oy Wall and 
$100 you spend for a commercially built house, eating. Home with or with- Boitd-Tybe Ineula-| Oe Titee-| Callie Finish 
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amazing volume shows you how to SAVE that a OS ag Mig eget A SIDING 
big 75% difference—by building yourself! plete Material Lists " wr wo Days Work—| Can't Go Wrons. 
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‘ Hardware, Plumbing uires censed| AND KITCHEN 
Own a $10,000 Home for Material Costs as Low as $2500! {naulation, Wiring. |MOW 2 ,eU"? BUILDING ROOF|\ivuvis Him.” °° erate 
Complete building plans and simple easy-to-follow im- A Oe ee ins the Mouse How 0, Lay Roof] eLecTRICAL DECORATING 
structions offer you a choice of 8 grand spacious homes— Tous Vacation quote total cost. Foundation Sille Flashing; How to SYSTEM Satie end eatalie 
; se! . Build This Lute $1500: Spiking Floor Joists|Shinsle the  Roof;/ Obtaining Approval ed 
sure to delight your taste and purse! 1,000 show-how tor Less Than OF or | Wallpapering; Finish- 
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site and starting foundation, to final landscaping. Com- : CONSTRUCTION | to Floor Joists 
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Think of it! No longer need price tags of $9,000 to oe ‘i ribk or Stone. ioe the Games aadluee owes Bi ey Hot * Water 

$25,000 and more stand between your family and the CLEARING LAND! Dree7ewsy. ete. Stairs. Systems. LANDSCAPING 
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yourself can build a showplace home at savings up to Trees. Rocks. 


Mail This FREE-Trial Coupon Now! 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc., 50 West 47th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Without obligation to me, rush me immediately, for Free 
Examination, a copy of the big new 512- ec book “YOUR 
DREAM HOME—How to Build It for s than $3500"— 
bound in sturdy rich Novelex. After week’s free trial, I will 
either return book promptly and owe you nothi or I will 
keep it and remit only $1 monthly until the i low price 
of only $3.95, plus a few cents postage, is paid. 
SAVE CHARGES on 3 LB. 7 
SHIPMENTI—Mail only $4 
with this coupon and we will 
stand shipping charges. Same 
return privilege and refund 





75%! Or a Vacation Home in the mountains, at lake or 
Sco" $6,000 value you’ll enjoy building for only 
1,500! 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED—ALL MATERIALS LISTED! For each of 8 
houses, there are complete material lists ofp EVERYTHING you need down to 
the last nail. Take any list to your building supply dealer and he will give you 
your exact total cost. After you select the house you want to build, just open 
the book and start in! Every tiniest detail explained! Over 44 MILLION 
words and hundreds upon hundreds of specially prepared pictures and charts. 








Learn How to For Week’s FREE Enjoyment Mail Coupon NOW! 


Finance Without a me : ; ® 
1 Cent of Cash! If an ordinary small edition of this book were made, it 
Learn how to get an would still be a whale of a bargain at the necessary price of € 


guaranteed. 
FHA loan up to ey MR. 
95% of the finished $12.50. But our huge first edition enables us to slash costs MRS. —— ‘ei plainly 1S Bisak Tottecgp ————188 
appraisal value! more than TWO-THIRDS! ... bring you this wonder book miss a 


ith materials 


costingleesthan for the amazingly low cost of only $3.95! (YOU SAVE $8.55!) 


35%,many amateur Try it a full week FREE—return it without further obliga- 
home builders have 


actually been able tion if not surprised and delighted, or keep it and pay only 


to pay themselves $1 monthly. But act now—even our tremendous edition 
@ salary out of the 


ADDRESS nee see ee 
ZONE 

CITY NO. ly. Se 

C) Check here to examine FREE beautiful De Luxe Edi- 


, , tion, THUMB-NOTCHED, in Pinseal-Grained Binding, 
mortgage loan, | Cannot last long. Mail FREE-Trial Coupon today. richly decorated with handtooled design. Only $1 extra. 
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SEND THIS COUPON for PROOF! 
To: Williams Oil-O-Matic Division 


Eureka Williams 
Bloomington, Illinois 


] Show ME the difference in Oil Burners. 


Your Name 





PRESSURE 


Address 


State 


City 


FUEL AND DOLLAR SAVINGS 


\ 


ejiGiens F Silem) 2 ta4 


Paste coupon on 1¢ postcard 
or enclose in envelope. No obligation. PM-3 


NEVER BEFORE POSSIBLE 





Between 
Ourselves 





Ohio State’s Teams: Your story 
on Mike Peppe’s Amazing Aqua-Bucks 
(Sports, Feb. 8) was excellent, but why 
single out the swimming team? 

The 1949-50 season is proving to be 
one of Ohio State’s greatest. Our 1949 
football squad was one of the best in the 
nation, defeating California (unbeaten in 
10 previous starts) and holding a power- 
ful Michigan team to a 7-all tie. OSU’s 
basketball team, rated seventh in the 


| nation in the Jan. 31 Associated Press 


standings, has won 13, lost only 3, and 
they have broken several Western Con- 
ference records and are on their way 
toward breaking still more. 

D. C. JoHNston, Columbus, Ohio. 


Agreement on Economy: I great- 
ly enjoyed your article “Average Family 
Facts” (Along the American Way, Jan. 
25). If more editors would join your 
crusading forces, a majority of citizens 
and possibly a few of the Lotus-eaters 
might be jarred out of their lethargy into 
realism. I can’t swallow their “buy pros- 
perity through spending” philosophies, 
even though I am a Democrat. 

A. H. Letcu, Orem, Utah. 


From the Author: I have wanted 
for some time to thank you for the fine 
write-up of my book Clinical Sonnets in 
your story “Psychopoetry” (Health, Dec. 
14). I was amazed over the response. 
Many people whom I had lost sight of 
years ago wrote me, enclosing the clip- 
ping from PATHFINDER. 

MERRILL Moore, Boston, Mass. 


Error in Identity: In “Béte Noir 
Dance” (Washington Talk, Feb. 8) you 
mention that Madame van Kleffens [ wife 
of the Netherlands Ambassador] came to 
the recent Waltz Club dance wearing as 
a hat a radio cabinet. To my regret, I 
have to inform you that Madame van 
Kleffens did not attend this dance, and 
that the lady wearing the [imitation] 
radio cabinet was Madame Reuchlin, 
whose husband is Minister of the Em- 
bassy. 

N. A. C. SLOTEMAKER DE Bruine, 


Counselor, Netherlands Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATHFINDER’S apologies to Madame 
van Kleffens and to Madame Reuchlin, 
who, incidentally, won a first prize at the 
dance for her headgear.—Ed. 


Cost of Pipe Organs: In “Organic 
Change” (Religion, Jan. 25) you made an 
erroneous statement in regard to the cost 
of pipe organs, which is most unfair to 
their manufacturers. 

As the agency for the Associated 
Pipe Organ Builders, we would like to 


point out that, at the present time, prac- 
tically all of the members of this organ- 
ization can construct and install pipe 
organs for as little as $4,000. Further, no 
system of producing synthetic tones, no 
instruments using electronic amplifica- 
tion, can produce the clear, thrilling 
beauty of a pipe organ’s blown notes. 
James L. Tasor, The Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


On Postal-Employe Examiners: 
Re your editorial note on postal employes 
and Civil Service examinations (Between 
Ourselves, Feb. 8), I am a postal em- 
ploye, have participated in conducting a 
few hundred Civil Service exams, and 
know from information, observation and 
experience that postal employes have 
conducted many examinations of the type 
referred to in your comment to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. They have 
merited and received commendation from 
the competitors, the Commission and ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

CHARLES YOUNG, secretary, Exam- 

ining Board, Charleston, W. Va. 


Fingerprints: In Kaufman’s car- 
toon (Bypaths, Jan. 25) the artist made 
the mistake of “printing” the same finger- 
print for both the right and left. “sole- 
prints.” The pattern is an ulnar loop and 
no doubt came from Kaufman’s right 
thumb. Correct? 

GeorceE Boisvert, Manchester, N. H. 


Ulnar loop, yes; right thumb, no. 
Fingerprint experts label right hand loops 
left, radial. 


ulnar; But PATHFINDER’S 





Bureau of Investigation checked with the 
FBI, found that without Kaufman’s finger- 
prints for comparison, there was no way 
of telling which finger or thumb of either 
hand he used. The PBI then asked artist 
Kaufman, who replied: “I’ve got to hand 
it to your reader, because I did originally 
experiment with my right thumb—but 
the results were unsatisfactory. I then 
intended to work right down the line to 
my ‘pinky’ and, if necessary, my little toe 
—but the right index finger did the trick.” 
—Ed. 


Lincoln & the Union: What is so 
remarkable about Ralph Korngold’s “new 


PATHFINDER 




















a a Scabies 
Save the Union. Abraham Lincoln writ- 
ing the Emancipation Proclamation. 


look” at Lincoln (Books, Feb. 8) ? Honest 
Abe gave us that look at himself 88 years 
ago when he made this admission in a 
letter to Horace Greeley dated Aug. 22, 
1862: 

“My paramount object in this strug- 
gle is to save the Union, and is not either 
to save or destroy slavery. If I could save 
the Union without freeing any slave, I 
would do it; and if I could do it by free- 
ing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that.” 

Mr. Lincoln was great, and Mr. Lin- 
coln was human. And every time anyone 
like Mr. Korngold sets out to magnify 
the things he did that were human, he 
proves only the tremendous degree of 
greatness that must have been in Lincoln. 

Finally, there were Korngolds in 
Lincoln’s day, and of them Lincoln said: 
“Tf the end brings me out all right, what 
is said against me won’t amount to any- 











Eastern Air Lines Credits SAME SET 
OF DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS with 
240,000 Miles of Air Travel! 


. one of the set 





TO EVERY SPARK PLUG USER! 








CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
VOLUNTEERS THIS AMAZING STORY 
wou GHAMPIONS! 


President and General Manager of 





“THIS SPARK PLUG 


of thirty-six (36) 
which operated in 
the #4 engine 
#75737 in Eastern 
Air Lines’ new type 
Lockheed Constel- 
lation #115A for 
811 consecutive 
hours of trouble- 
free operation. This amount 
of operating time, which is 
most unusual, based on an 
average cruising speed of 
300 MPH, is equal to approximately 243,000 miles. - 
During this period the spark plug fired approximately 

sixty million times. This type of service from a spark 

plug is remarkable even when compared to the type of 

operation as recent as a year ago. During its life it was 

one of the spark plugs (none of which were changed) 

that helped carry myself and party on our Latin 

American Tour during August of 1949.” 





Actual photo of one of 

ene ‘ the end rte ge me bn — hy rol plated All Champion Spark Plugs, regardless of type or pur- 
angels swearing was right wou by Capt. Ric ker 

Sie ee die hE hints ae Cae neuen pose, are products of the same unequalled research 


still looks good to me. 
Atrrep C. ScHwas Jr., St. Paul, Minn. 


The Sanhedrin: In “Law of Israel” 
(Religion, Feb. 8) you interpret John 18: 
31 to read that the Sanhedrin “refused to 
sentence Jesus to death.” The Sanhedrin 


had already condemned Jesus to death, FOLLOW 


but had no power to carry out the pen- 
alty. They prevailed on Pilate, the Ro- THE 


man governor, to do this. We recommend 


a refresher course in exegesis. ... EXPERTS 


E. RuMMEL, Rushville, Neb. 


ee If the Sanhedrin had had the 
authority, it would have put Christ to | 
death and the world today would not | 
know that Pilate ever lived. 


F. J. Mutcu, Kokomo, Ind. 


| 


e e In the passage quoted, the Jews | Listen to the CHAMPION 


MARCH 8, 1956 


engineering and manufacturing facilities. As a result, 
the same qualities of outstanding performance and 
dependability, so dramatically demonstrated above, 
are inherent in every Champion, for every enginel 


AMERICAS FAVORITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
ROLL CALL . . . Horry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC nefwork 











merely declared that they no longer had 
the right of execution. The death sen- 
tence had already been pronounced by 
them (Matt. 26:66). Compare also other 
Bible passages. 

H. R. ZimMeERMAN, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


PATHFINDER’s story did make a hazy 
distinction between the legal sentencing 
and the actual ability to have it carried 
out. The Sanhedrin did not at that time 
possess the latter power. It could pass 
sentence of death, but the confirmation 
of the Roman procurator was needed be- 
fore such sentence could be executed. 
Technically PATHFINDER’S exegetic-expert 
readers are quite correct.—Ed. 


Arithmetic Is Basic: Prof. Laura 
K. Eads’ desire that American children 
be required to learn a minimum of mathe- 
matics (Education, Feb. 8) is one of the 
most colossal pieces of ignorance that I 
have ever seen displayed by a human in- 
tellect, tutored or untutored. She cer- 
tainly cannot want any American youth 
to qualify by the mathematical knowledge 
she would inculcate for aviation, naviga- 
tion, or even simple mechanics. She may 
herself be profoundly ignorant of the 
subject matter of one of the most beauti- 
ful studies that can intrigue the mind of 
man. 

Mathematics is difficult to teach to 
the majority of public school pupils, but 
it is still most basic. And the child can- 
not learn too soon to work, for education 
must be emphasized as a process of work. 
Mathematical geniuses are the hope of 





Pathfinder 
Arithmetic. Hard work, but worth it. 


the world, for they not only build the 
bridges and highways over which the cul- 
ture of a people flows and construct the 
instruments of music, but build civiliza- 
tion itself. 

J. Frank KauFrMan, Duncansville, Pa. 


ee It is interesting to know that 
New York has at last found out about its 
schools and I hope other cities trying this 
method will take notice. 
Mrs. W. E. Cox, Southern Pines, N. C. 


e e I want to commend you for print- 
ing the revealing news in “Down with 
Numbers!” There are many of us parents 
throughout the country who feel much 


needs to be done to improve and rectify 
grave weaknesses and the unwise philos- 
ophy of education which seems to be rul- 
ing in public schools. More such articles 
may help the public catch on before it is 
too late! 

IRENE L. Met, Rockville, Md. 


e @ This should raise the blood pres- 
sure, pulse and temperature of anyone 
who has any regard for literacy. Whether 
it be inane tomfoolery or deliberate sabo- 
tage . . . given a few more years of this 
slap-happy technique, and we shall see a 
generation barred from voting because 
they never were taught how to make an X. 

S. M. BenJAMIN, Jefferson, Ohio. 


Report from Block Island: Re 
“Revolt on Block Island” (Health, Jan. 
11), I, as an interested citizen of the 
community am inclined to disagree on 
several points. ... You state that “Block 
Islanders are not normally friendly to off- 
Islanders.” As a former off-islander, I 
question that. . . . Those who meet the 
Islanders with decency and politeness 
will receive the same in return... . 

PATHFINDER states “they contemptu- 
ously refused to have any part of civilian 
defense plans during the war.” It is a 
matter of official record that Block Island 
had its Civilian Defense setup. . . . 

In reference to the Independent Par- 
ty’s revolt, “insurgent” for some of its 
followers might be a better word. Some 
were both disrespectful and discourteous 
to the elected officials. . . . No criticism 
of the Independent Party as such is in- 





for your security and peace of mind... 


Personal Accident, Health, Hospital and 
Surgical Insurance Derect At Cost 


For all preferred risks, most ‘‘white- 
collar’’ men between the ages of 18 
and 55, this strong, 68-year-old com- 
pany of 241,000 carefully chosen mem- 

ers offers maximum protection per 
dollar because of the economy of our 
mutual way of doing business Direct, 
At Cost. You must be under 55 to join, 
but once you become a member there 
is no age limit for accident insurance, 
except for a reduction of the death 
benefit at age 70; health coverage re- 
duces 40% at age 60 but it and hospital- 
ization benefits may continue to age 65. 


You do not have to be gored by a bull to collect. 
You are protected night and day, at home or on 
trips, at work or at play, whether your income is 
affucted or not. This is not a limited type policy. 
Our record for prompt claim payments 1s literally 
unexcelled. We are licensed by the Insurance De- 

artments of the State of New York and the 

minion of Canada. 


MORE THAN $84,000,000 has been paid to mem- 
bers or their dependents, and $8,000,000 is held 
in reserve for their security and assurance of sta- 
bility of the low rates they pay. 


You NEED this vital protection as foundation 


for your personal security program — even if you 
have Blue Cross or some group coverage else- 
where. They would not conflict. There is a wide 
choice of plans to fit your needs, providing the 
liberal benefits listed below. 


$25 or $50 WEEKLY for total disability through 
injury by accidental means . . . payable from the 
first day every 30 days for as many as 104 weeks 

. . as much as $2,600 under the single or $5,200 under 
the double plan for each mishap. Benefits never pro- 
rated on account of other insurance. 


$12.50 or $25.00 WEEKLY up to 26 weeks for 
partial disability similarly caused. 


$5,000 or $10,000 for LOSS OF LIFE, limbs or 
sight by accidental means. 


$25 WEEKLY for SICKNESS causing confining 
total disability, payable exclusive of oe 10 days 
every 30 days for as many as 52 weeks . . . up to 
$1,300 for each confining sickness. No prorating on 
account of other insurance. 


$12.50 WEEKLY m to 26 weeks... . for non- 
confining total disability caused by sickness. 


FOR HOSPITAL, SURGEON: In addition to 
above allowances, up to $290 or $580 is paid direct 
to you for hospital room or a nurse in the home, 
surgery, X-ray, operating room, anaesthesia and 
laboratory fee, for either accidents or sickness. 
No conflict with Blue Cross or other group plans. 


YOU SEND NO MONEY nov, but do mail the 
coupon for the FACTS booklet of interesting in- 
formation and an easy-to-complete blank for ap- 
plying. No solicitor will call and you will not be obli- 
gated in ANY way. If your application were ac- 
cepted at this time, only $2 would cover the full 
cost of the single plan of accident protection until 
late next June — currently $2.50 quarterly there- 
after; twice that rate doubles accident coverage. 
Optional health coverage is currently $3.50 quar- 
terly. Hospital and surgical benefits now are 
$1.75 for single or $3.50 quarterly for double 
amount. 


Paste Coupon on Penny Postcard or Mail in Envelope 


The Commercial Travelers 
Edward Trevvett, Secretary, Utica 2, New York 


Send, without any obligation, your free FACTS 
booklet and an easy-to-complete application blank. 
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Name Please Print 
sieeateeeseectehnawedonyerqalecnenniy Sanna 
Age Occupation 


No Solicitors Will Call 
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tended; every person has the right to his 
opinion, but . . . enforced rule under 
duress, even on small Block Island, could 
be disastrous .. . and illegal. 

Your picture caption says “Block 
Island’s Town Council was colder than 
the weather.” This photo was taken 
around midnight on a cold, stormy night, 
but the Town Council and others were on 
hand to greet [Dr. Orlando and family]. 
The warmth in their hearts far exceeded 
any physical cold your picture may imply. 

Block Island is noted as one of the 
most healthful resorts on the Coast. You 
may have caused many potential visitors 
to hesitate about coming here. That is an 
injustice to them and to this community, 
some members of which look forward to, 
and do business, for their only means of 
support, with summer guests. 


Joun F. Gray Jr., Block Island, R. I. 


The Melchior Story: Your profile 
story on Lauritz Melchior (Music, Jan. 
25) was very fair and readable. We en- 
joyed it. 

Betty SmiTH, president, Hope 
Associates, New York. 


e e We wanted to express thanks for 
the wonderful things you wrote about us. 
KLEINCHEN AND LAuRITZ MELCHIOR, 

St. Augustine, Fla. 


e e Lauritz Melchior is not only an 
outstanding singer and artist, but also an 
eminent and wonderful human being... - 

Your article is excellent, but if you 
had stressed a little more the human side 
of this wonderful man, what a great char- 
acter he is, how he has helped others; 
what a humanitarian, yet how modest, I 
think that would have completed the pic- 





ture a little more. Everybody who once 
has heard the farewell song of Lohengrin, 
with Melchior singing the words: Elsa, 
was hast Du mir angetan! will never for- 
get it, since only a great human being 
will be able to interpret simultaneously 
music, word and human feeling. 

STEPHEN STEINHARTER, M.D., 

New York. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatuFrinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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FRAGILE 


Precious Cargo... 


No time to take chances with smooth- 
worn tires! And you don’t have to be an en- 
gineer to select the best tire for your needs. 


The true value of a tire is plainly marked 
by the maker’s name on the sidewall! 


When that name is Kelly-Springfield, you 
are sure of the very last word in design, 
craftsmanship and materials. For since 
rubber tires were first put on cars, Kelly 
has stood for long, worry-free mileage. 


Your dependable Kelly Dealer will be glad 
to equip your car with safe new Kellys— 
giving full credit for the unused mileage in 
your present tires. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 








Know-how makes 


them Better! 


with Kellys 
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PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 





How to Turn a Mountain Inside 


in a very real sense, the engineers shown here have to 
know the innermost secrets of a mountain, for it’s their job to 
decide just how the coal locked deep in its heart can most 
economically and efficiently be mined. Indeed, the blocks 
they've laid out on a proposed mine plan represent thousands 
of tons of coal—and the strips, the conveyors that will move it 
out to the modern surface preparation plant fast. 

Today's progressive mines are planned for years ahead by 
mining engineers. Through advance surveys, they “engineer” 
around the “faults” in coal seam formation, plan transport, 
ventilation and pumping systems, design entries and haulage 
ways. But that’s only the “underground” part of their job. 
For besides the expense of opening a mine, coal producers 
must also provide million-dollar preparation plants and all 


railroad, power and other facilities that go with them. Only 


because of development work and capital expenditures, how- 
ever, are America’s coal mines the most productive, efficient 
and safest to work for in the world. 


Photographed in West Virginia Coal Fields by William Vandivert 


Today many coal buyers order coal “made” 
to their own special standards. They specify 
various qualities such as grade, and the 
amount of carbon, volatile ash and sulphur 
content. Some even require that coal be 
treated with special oils to aid combustion. 
Modern mines—thanks to million-dollar pre- 
paration plants—are able to supply users with 
coals customed-designed to increase the effi- 
ciency and performance of even older boilers. 
Often these prepared coals make it possible 
for the user to produce more needed steam, 
heat or power without expanding or replacing 
existing combustion equipment. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





There can be no true security for the American worker, no steady progress for American industry, no sure protection for 
the American public, as long as UNION MONOPOLY can dictate when a man shall work and when industry shall produce. 
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The Cover. Frank Pace Jr., at 
37, is the youngest top executive on 
the Government payroll, and sits in 
one of its hottest seats. As director of 
the Budget Bureau, he runs the most 
powerful agency, second only to the 
White House itself, in the Executive 
branch. For a report on how and why 
the cost of Government has ballooned 
13 times in two decades to more than 
$40 billion a year, see How Your Tax 
Bill Grew, on page 19. 


x *k * 


Inside. Have you wondered why 
that front lawn has never been the 
rolling turf you’d like to have it? Ex- 
perts who develop grass for golf 
courses know why. Now, they have 
developed a “foolproof” grass that the 
public eventually will be able to get. 
For details, see Bluegrass Carpet, 
page 50. 


xk &k * 


Next Issue. On Apr. 1, some 
140,000 census enumerators will begin 
the greatest house-to-house canvas in 
history, asking the most personal 
questions any American has ever been 
legally compelled to answer. To find 
out just what the census takers want, 
and what they will learn from 15 bil- 
lion facts they produce, read What the 
Census Will Show in the Mar. 22 


issue. 
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HAIR 


THEN 


MAGAZINE GETTING THIN? 


GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 





70 AvolD THAT GREASY LOOK 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 





There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 





IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 


sO many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


ALTHOUGH HE DOES NOT INTEND TO ANSWER THEM PUBLICLY, PRESIDENT TRUMAN is 
gravely upset by demands for disarmament and peace conferences from 
Sen. Millard E. Tydings, chairman of the Armed Services Committee, and 
Sen. Brien McMahon, chairman of the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 





Se O-line eee ae eee eee _ 


with the H-bomb had caused alarm in the Kremlin and that he should 
take no step to soften that decision. Truman now thinks that the 
Tydings-McMahon proposals may weaken the U.S. position in the Rus-— 
Sians' eyes. 

he feels that any official evidence of discord between the Administra— 
tion and the leadership of two of the most important legislative com- 
mittees would do more to damage the nation's prestige internationally. 


VIEWPOINTS as to the nation's ability to defend itself or to wage an 

aggressive war, voiced by Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson and Air 

Secretary W. Stuart Symington. He will act soon to end the confusion 
and conflict, but is not telling anyone what course he will take. 


to keep the U.S. as strong as it should be. If the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can convince him that they need $4 billion more, or any reason- 
able amount that will not bankrupt the nation, he will back them to 
the limit when they go before Congress. 


to clear up the muddle caused by the Secretaries' differences. Inso- 
far as Bradley is concerned, both are right on many counts and both 
are wrong on others. Bradley thinks that the Secretaries may have 
been misunderstood. 


The plans for radar installations are all right so far as they go, 

Air Force spokesmen say, but they insist the nation is being lulled 
into a false sense of security because it will be two years before the 
plans are converted into working units. 


4 straighten out the remaining bugs in the Military Aid Program for 
Western Europe. They hope to have MAP in smooth running shape before 
submitting a request to Congress for more than $1 billion for the 
second year of the program. 


THE ACADEMIC WORLD MAY SOON BECOME THE HAVEN OF ANOTHER EX-POLITICIAN. Reports 
E. Dewey may accept the presidency of Cornell University when he 
leaves Albany on Jan. 1, 1951. 


THE QUESTION OF NAMING A SUCCESSOR TO FORMER VATICAN ENVOY Myron C. Taylor was 
still undecided by the White House last week. The need of an "ear" at 
the Vatican is not nearly so pressing today as it was when Taylor was 


first assigned to the post in 1939. 
PRINCIPAL QUESTIONS NOW ABOUT FILLING THE POST stem from domestic political 


sources. If Truman continues the Vatican ambassadorship he will 
alienate many non-Catholic voters. If he lets the job die, elections 
in crucial states like Pennsylvania, which have many Catholic voters, 


may be jeopardized. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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The Nation 





For the Record 


e e The Senate refused to kill po- 
tato subsidies, continued them for an- 
other year. 

e@ @ The State Department announced 
that the Government had frozen the as- 
sets of Bulgarian, Hungarian and Ru- 
manian citizens in the U.S. in retaliation 
for the satellite nations’ delay in satisfy- 
ing American claims. 

e @ Maryland’s Millard E. Tydings 
(D.) will head a five-man Senate sub- 
committee to investigate charges that 
there are Communists in the State De- 
partment. 

ee The perjury trial of Harry 
Bridges, left-wing president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (CIO), is expected to con- 
clude this week. A jury will decide 
whether Bridges lied in 1945 when he 
said he wasn’t a Communist. 

e @ Judith Coplon, ex-Government 
girl, fired noisy Archibald Palmer and 
got three new lawyers to help her fight 
Government charges that she gave secrets 
to the Russians. 

e @ The ball clubs went south for 
spring training. 


Where We Stand 


World War III was progressing ac- 
cording to plans. 

But this week Russia’s plans seemed 
in the ascendency, not those of the United 
States. For more than a month the USSR 
had been striking on nearly every front 
of the cold war, apparently with a fine 
disregard for America’s ability or will- 
ingness to strike back. 

China—a loss of inestimable magni- 
tude—was confirmed as an unholy be- 
liever in the Communist faith in a treaty- 
signing ceremony in Moscow. 

From Indo-China an American ob- 
server, Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. 
Jessup, sent word that prompt and siz- 
able U.S. aid was imperative if Russia’s 
march through South Asia were to be 
stopped. In Berlin, Russian forces turned 
blockades on and off almost whimsically 
and threatened to march on the city, pre- 
sumably sometime before May Day. In 
satellite Bulgaria, lucky American 
“spies,” like Robert Vogeler, were 
clapped into prisons; unlucky ones were 
executed without even a sham trial. 

And in the United States, millions of 
Americans were confused and ashamed. 
Confused because they had been whip- 
lashed by conflicting reports as to their 
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Acme 
Steadfast. Truman ignores public clam- 
or for new Red talks. (SEE: Stand) 


nation’s strength and the enemy’s weak- 
ness—and vice versa. Ashamed because 
for the moment, at least, the nation which 
Abraham Lincoln once described as “the 
last, best hope on earth” seemed less 
than best and none too hopeful. 

From university bull-sessions, cock- 
tail parties, women’s study clubs and 





Aeme 


Warning. Einstein says annihilation of 


all life is possible. (SEE: Stand) 
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service luncheons arose the questions at- 
testing the confusion and shame: 

- 1. Will the U.S. fight a hot war to 
stop Russian imperialism? 

2. If we do fight—tomorrow or a 
year from tomorrow—can we win? 

3. Is there a way to peace, other 
than war? 

4. Where do the terrible new weap- 
ons of destruction fit into the picture of 
the nation’s weakness or strength? 

From the President himself, from his 
Defense Department, from the Congress, 
from the diplomats or from scientists, 
who contributed so much to altering the 
character of world wars, came no uni- 
form answer. 

All had a uniform wish: that war 
wouldn’t come before America’s chosen 
methods of fighting for peace had run 
their course. 

All had a uniform fear: that Russia 
wouldn’t wait for that happy day to dawn. 


The President. Harry S. Tru- 
man was not the “serene” man sitting in 
the White House that the New York 
Times’ Arthur Krock had pictured. He 
was gravely concerned. He told his press 
conference last week, he knew the peo- 
ple “wanted something dramatic—a 
showpiece.” But Harry Truman didn’t 
have a showpiece. The U.S. can’t dra- 
matically seize other lands. It cannot em- 
ploy methods of persecuting nationals of 
other lands. It can’t fight imperialism 
and be imperialistic. 

All that Truman could offer—and it 
was necessarily undramatic—was a re- 
statement of democratic faith, as he did- 
on Washington’s birthday, in Alexandria, 
Va.: 

“In the long run... our security 
and the world’s hope for peace lie not in 
measures of defense or in the control of 
weapons, but in the growth and expan- 
sion of freedom and self-government. . . . 

“As these ideals are accepted by 
more and more people . . . they become 
the greatest force in the world for peace.” 

To progress made under the Mar- 
shall Plan, Truman had added the psy- 
chological force of his determination to 
pursue our atom and hydrogen bomb pro- 
grams. 

He refused to soften either. He was 
willing to talk peace with Premier Stalin, 
but only through the U.N. He believes—- 
and he intends to stand on that belief— 
that any retreat from bomb-building or 
Europe-building would be appeasement; 
and that appeasement now would be 
worse than the loss of China, of Indo- 
China—or of Robert Vogeler. 


Defense Department. I 
Harry Truman was steadfast, the same 
could hardly be said of his top planners 
for defense. 

Secretary Louis A. Johnson said we 
“are ready to fight Joe Stalin at 5 a.m. 
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any morning.” Air Secretary Stuart Sy- 
mington said the Russians now have “the 
world’s largest army, largest air force 
and largest submarine fleet, and if they 
chose to mount a surprise attack against 
any part of the United States . ... we 
have no sure defense against such an at- 
tack.” Somewhere between the two civili- 
ans stood the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They 
had never accepted gracefully Johnson’s 
strong-arm methods of cutting defense 
costs. Staff members were reportedly 
seeking $4 billion more than the $13.5 
billion Johnson had said was adequate. 
And while mere numbers can’t reveal 
qualitative strength, the statistics were 
impressive: the U.S.’s_ 3,300 combat 
planes to Russia’s 9,000; the U.S.’s 10 
divisions to Russia’s 175; the U.S.’s 74 
submarines to Russia’s 270; the U.S. uni- 
formed manpower of 640,000 compared 
to Russia’s 2.6 million. 


State Department. If the 
seekers of “showpieces” think Truman’s 
offering is insipid, the same is true for 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s. But 
Acheson is only an instrument of the 
Truman policy. And when Acheson says 
that this is the time “for steady nerves,” 
he must confine himself to that and not 
prescribe any “nerve” medicine that 
Truman hasn’t approved. 


Dollar Offensive. Two ma- 
jor peace plans were moving forward, 
one with good results, the other slowly. 
Paul G. Hoffman’s Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, now entering its 
third year, had some notable. achieve- 
ments. Production was up all over Eu- 
rope, in many nations far above 1938 
levels. Italy was safe from communism. 
France and all Western Europe, except 
Germany, were also reasonably secure. 
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Top level. The Pentagon brass* plot America’s strategy for war. (SEE: Stand) 


Greece was in better shape than it had 
been in a decade. So was Turkey. 

But ECA’s corollary, the Military 
Aid Program, was less successful. Not 
one American bullet has moved to Eu- 
rope since MAP was approved last Octo- 
ber. 


Congress. On Capitol Hill the 
cry for one more attempt at negotiation 
was loud and persistent. Chairman Mil- 
lard E. Tydings (D.-Md.) of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee continued to 
push his call for a world disarmament 
conference, carefully emphasizing that 
he wanted gradual, step-by-step disarm- 
ament with complete international inspec- 
tion. 

Many others echoed Tydings’ senti- 
ments. And some, like Texas’ Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D.), indicated that perhaps 
the United States had better hurry ne- 
gotiations while the Russians might still 
respond. 


The Scientists. A fortnight 
ago, as if suddenly horrified by his own 
creation, Dr. Albert Einstein somberly 
judged the H-bombs and their use. “An- 
nihilation of any life on earth,” he 
warned, “is within the range of technical 
possibilities.” 

On Sunday, four atomic scientists 
passed across the University of Chicago’s 
round table support for Einstein’s warn- 
ing: It was possible to add a common 
substance like cobalt to the H-bomb, 
when it was set off, and transfuse the 
atmosphere with enough radioactive ma- 
terials to kill every creature on earth. 

With this cataclysmic fact before 
them, Americans pondered their ques- 


*Seated, Johnson (left), Gen. Bradley; stand- 
ing, Gen. Vandenberg (left), Gen. Collins, Adm. 
Sherman. 


tions. If Truman, Acheson and Johnson 
were wrong—or if time ran out—the 
questions would be largely academic. 


The Big Cat 


In the Deep Fork creek area a dozen 
miles northeast of Oklahoma City this 
week farmers took their rifles along as 
they did their daily chores. 

Their wives, busy in the kitchen, 
kept the children indoors or watched 
anxiously through the window as they 
played in the yard. 

A heavy pall of fear hung over the 
friendly Oklahoma countryside. A vicious 
killer, hungry and hunted, capable of 
dealing out death for pleasure in a light- 
ning thrust, was at large. 

Last Saturday afternoon, a new- 
comer to the Oklahoma City zoo had at- 
tracted a large audience. A 175-pound, 
black-spotted male leopard, only a few 
weeks away from the Indian jungles, 
paced and snarled in his deep pit. 

Suddenly the beast made an incredi- 
ble, 18-foot leap, “banked” his body like 
a billiard ball off a wall, bounced over a 
water-filled moat, and streaked through 
the zoo grounds. 

Pursuit. Quickly, state and city po- 
lice, Marine reservists, Civil Air Patrol 
pilots and civilians launched a country- 
side-combing hunt through open fields, 
scrub oak woods and brush. 

After three fear-filled nights, dur- 
ing which Oklahoma City dwellers main- 
tained a terrified vigil, the biggest “big- 
game” hunt in the Southwest ended. 

The ferocious jungle marauder was 
found snoozing peacefully—not snarling 
—close to the pit it had hurdled in its 
freedom dash. He had eaten a chunk of 
horsemeat, doped with nembutal by zoo 
director Julian Frazier, and had to be 
led to his cage as if he were in a drunken 
stupor. 





Wide World 


At large. A killer terrifies an Oklahoma 
community. (SEE: The Big Cat) 
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It Won’t Happen Again 


Radio quizmaster Lee Taylor of Mi- 
ami Beach called Mrs. David E. Sloan 
last week and asked: 

“Who wrote the line, ‘It is later than 
you think’?” 

As she stalled for an answer, a gro- 
cery boy knocked on her door. 

“Service!” he cried. 

“Service?” Mrs. Sloan echoed. 

“That’s right!” chirped Taylor. 
“Robert W. Service! We’re sending you 
78 cans of assorted canned foods!” 


King Coal 


“When we control the production of 
coal,” said John L. Lewis, “we hold the 
vitals of society in our hands. I can 
squeeze, twist and pull until we get in- 
evitable victory. ... 

“Stop coal and you stop steel. Stop 
steel and you stop autos and then tires 
and every part of our economy... . 

“Thus, we become the immovable 
anvil, with the operators lying on us, 
hammered into surrender by the pound- 
ing blows of steel . . . and all our other 
industrial allies or accomplices. . . .” 

Last week, Lewis’s 370,000 miners 
once again had the operators on the an- 
vil. Steel’s coal stockpiles were vanish- 
ing. Schools were closing. So were many 
movie houses and churches. Cities were 
“browned out.” 

Once more, Lewis seemed on the 
brink of gaining his contract aims 
through the tactics which he had em- 
ployed repeatedly for 30 years to raise 
miners’ wages from less than 50¢ an 
hour to nearly $2. 

This time, however, the tactics had 
been given a twist which would have 
seemed incredible in the past: open dis- 
obedience of Lewis by the rank and file. 
The miners ostensibly flouted two orders 
from him that they return to work. 

Psychic Bid. It was hard to believe 
that Lewis had lost his grip over the 
tightest organized union in America. It 
was easier to think the miners had done 
what “Old John L.” would have wanted, 
had not an injunction tied his hands. 

Failure to order the men back in 
compliance with the injunction would 
have weakened Lewis’s case in the con- 
tempt trial which began Monday in 
Washington. It might have provoked a 
new fine, perhaps bigger than the $2 
million assessed against his union in 
1946 and 1948. 

There were few tricks which Lewis, 
at 70, hadn’t learned. He knew coal. He 
had worked in Iowa and Illinois mines. 
He had helped pull 236 dead miners 
from a Hannah, Wyo., pit. From his 
father, a Welsh miner blacklisted for 
union-organizing at Lucas, Iowa, he got 
his pugnacity; from his gentle mother, 
his scholarliness. His late wife, Myrta 
Bell Lewis, had coached him in scowling, 
stance and rhetoric. The result was what 
Lewis himself calls “something of a 
man.” 


Long Push. The coal union’s czar 
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Coal war. Guards like George Crissman protect non-union miners. (SEE: King) 


has kept a strategic hold no other labor 
leader can match. With each new Lewis 
strike, the nation fumed. But the miners’ 
wages went up. Between 1940 and 1949, 
their pay more than doubled. They got a 
welfare fund, $100 vacation pay, lunch- 
time pay, portal-to-portal pay, free tools 
and extra pay for night work. 

Last week, Lewis and the operators 


People’s Affairs 


United Mine Workers’ leader John 
L. Lewis revealed last week that 
the major goal in his current wage 
negotiations is a guarantee of 200 
work-days a year. 

Here are the number of days 
worked by the average coal miner 
each year for the past 20 years: 
1930—187 1940—202 
1931—160 1941—216 
1932—146 1942—246 
1933—167 1943—264 
1934—178 1944—278 
1935—179 1945—261 
1936—199 1946—214 
1937—193 1947—234 
1938—162 1948—210 
1939—178 1949—163 (est.) 


a. —-— S 


The Government has taken 
in this year 
$23,070,356,613 
The Government has spent 
this year. .$25,780,001,252 
The Government 
owes ...$256,601,378,371 





were nearer to peace than they had been 
in almost a year. Once again, unless his- 
tory’s pattern was to change overnight, 
the terms would come close to Lewis's 
minimum demands for a 95¢ daily wage 
increase, a larger welfare fund, and a 
guaranteed 200-day work year. 


Help! Help! 


The steamer Hibueras, off the North 
Carolina coast headed for New York, 
was in trouble. “Baby girl born Feb. 18,” 
it radioed. “Mother unable to feed it. 
Has been fed one ounce of sweetened 
water every two or three hours. What 
do we do now?” 

At the Coast Guard station in Nor- 
folk, Va., radio operator Joe D. Wright 
chuckled. He didn’t know the appetite 
whims of Hibueras’s new baby. But he 
had raised three of his own. Out over the 
airwaves went his curt advice: “Feed 
the kid any kind of milk.” 

Coast Guard’s shore-to-ship opera- 
tors and its 850 search and rescue sta- 
tions expect questions on almost any 
subject from landlubbers as well as 
sailors. 

Wave Menace. One frantic woman 
asked how to get rid of a wave solution 
that had dried in her hair. Another, 
obviously a contest entrant, asked the 
Coast Guard to notify all ships to mail 
her their cereal box tops. 

Often drunks call upon the Coast 
Guard to settle barroom arguments. Most 
frequent questions: “What is the deepest 
spot in the ocean?” (Answer: A 6%4- 
mile “deep” off Mindanao island in the 
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Trial. Sander, entering court with his wife, gets crowd’s cheers and backing of victim’s husband and daughter. (SEE: Nine) 


Philippines) and “is the water rougher 
around Cape Horn or Cape Hatteras?” 
(Answer: Cape Horn, generally). 

Venom & Vice. But the Coast 
Guard wisely and diplomatically steers 
clear of dangerous waters. It once turned 
down a New York woman who insisted 
that Coast Guardsmen board her hus- 
band’s boat in Long Island Sound to 
see if that “silly-acting, dumpy little red- 
head is with him.” When an officer ex- 
plained that the Coast Guard can’t chase 
boats which aren’t in danger or reported 
lost, she blew up. “Men!” she snarled, 
“all alike!” 


Biggest America Yet 


Thanks to a higher birth rate, a lower 
death rate, plus more and more immigra- 
tion, the number of people in this nation 
increases each month by at least 200,000. 

Thus, if preliminary Census Bureau 
estimates are correct, the population of 
the United States passed 151 million 
Mar. 1. 


Nine Catholic Jurors 


Manchester is a drab, New Hamp- 
shire city of four-story textile mills, ugly 
Victorian houses, and brick-paved streets. 
Most of its 84,000 inhabitants are of 
French-Canadian, Irish, or Polish descent. 
Three out of four are Roman Catholics. 

It was natural, therefore, that nine 
of the 13 jurors selected last week in 
the Manchester murder trial of Dr. Her- 
mann N. Sander should be Catholics. 

Ordinarily this would signify little. 
But it was significant in the case of the 
41-year-old Congregationalist physician. 
The “mercy killing” for which he was on 
trial had been publicly deplored by the 
Vatican last January. 

Irrelevant Intent. On the morning 
of Dec. 4, according to the indictment, 
Sander “feloniously, willfully” injected 
40 cubic centimeters of air “into the veins 
of ... Abbie Borroto,” the 59-year-old, 
cancer-ridden wife of an oil salesman, and 
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that, as a result, she died. In the eyes of 
New Hampshire and canon law, the fact 
that Mrs. Borroto’s cancer was incurable 
made no difference. Neither did the “I- 
did-it-as-an-act-of-mercy” excuse which 
Sander gave reporters. Nor did the fact 
that Reginald Borroto may have con- 
doned—but didn’t ask for—the killing 
make any difference. 

While some Protestants condone 
euthanasia (the Methodists’ Zion’s Her- 
ald recently termed it “consistent with 
our Christian reverence for life”), the 
Catholic church never has. A month after 
Mrs. Borroto died, the Vatican’s Osserva- 
tore Romano reiterated this with refer- 
ence to the Sander case, charging that 
euthanasia “injects the poison of atheism 
into the veins of society.” 

The commandment, “Thou Shalt Not 
Kill,” makes no exceptions for euthanasia, 
Boston’s Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 
told New England’s Catholics on Jan. 3. 
Next day, Manchester’s Catholic mayor 
publicly condemned Dr. Sander’s “out- 
rageous” deed. Anti-euthanasia pamph- 
lets circulated in Catholic homes. 

Slowly Manchester’s early sympathy 
for Sander began to cool. The 150 out- 
of-town reporters who covered the trial 
found Catholics, and some non-Catholics, 
too, who now called Sander a cold man 
with a “snob practice” rather than the 
warm-hearted country doctor he had been 
painted. One ugly rumor even tagged his 
father as pro-German. 

Without Bias? How much of this 
contagion, if any, had spread to the jury, 
was anybody’s’ guess. White-haired 
Louis E. Wyman, the defense attorney, 
did not object to jurors on the grounds 
of religion when he screened the panel. 

Moreover, Catholics insisted that a 
juror’s Catholicism would have no more 
effect on the trial’s outcome than, for in- 
stance, the fact that the wife of the jury’s 
Methodist foreman, Louis C. Cutter, died 
of cancer last year. 

“The jury will . . . consider the facts 
of the case ... ,” insisted the Pilot, offi- 
cial newspaper of the Boston archdio- 


cese, “and . . . apply the already ex- 
isting law. They will do this as honest 
men whether Catholic or non-Catholic.” 

There was no reason to believe that 
the case would ultimately establish the 
legality of euthanasia. Wyman was bas- 
ing his defense on proving that cancer, 
and not air embolism, had killed Mrs. 
Borroto. He contends that she was dead 
10 or 15 minutes before Dr. Sander in- 
serted his needle. 

While such a defense might raise 
questions (such as why a skilled physi- 
cian should inject air into a dead 
woman), it might also prove Sander’s 
best “out.” No state sanctions “mercy 
killing.” Many of the 25 or more euthan- 
asia defendants who go on trial each year 
escape conviction, however, on other 
grounds. 

Dr. Sander will be acquitted or, if 
guilty, imprisoned for life. The death 
penalty, usually imposed only if the 
prosecution demands it, will not be 
sought, prosecutor William L. Phinney, 
a Dartmouth College classmate of the de- 
fendant, already has declared. 


Never Lost a One 


In Pittsburgh last week, Internal 
Revenue Collector Stanley Granger re- 
ported the ultimate in conscientious tax- 
payers: A truck driver who carefully filed 
a withholding slip for each of the 34 jobs 
he held in 1949. His enterprise paid off 
with a $50 refund. 


FEPC: Exit Creeping 


As the hands of the clock above the 
Speaker’s chair crept slowly through the 
early morning hours one day last week, 
the frazzled tempers in a rebellious House 
of Representatives boiled over in belliger- 
ent rejection of Harry Truman’s compul- 
sory Fair Employment Practices bill. 

When the House finally quit at 3:19 
a.m., the “compulsory” bill was out. In, 
by a sizable margin (confirmed by a 240 
to 177 vote next afternoon), was a “vol- 
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untary” substitute offered by Rep. Sam- 
uel K. McConnell Jr. (R.-Pa.). 

The decision came after 15 hours of 
continuous session and eight separate 
roll-calls of the House’s 435-man mem- 
bership. It came after Southerners had 
first delayed consideration of the bill for 
four hours, then harassed it with every 
parliamentary trick they knew. It came 
despite the countermaneuvering of the 
bill’s author, Negro Adam Clayton Powell 
Jr. (D.-N.Y.), his fellow New Yorkers, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. (D.-Lib.) and 
Vito Marcantonio (Am. Labor), and 
hulking House Labor Committee Chair- 
man John Lesinski (D.-Mich.). 

Shadow Bill. The McConnell sub- 
stitute established a five-man commission 
to study and investigate employment dis- 
crimination, carried only a nominal pen- 
alty of $500 fine if anyone attempted to 
interfere with its studies. To Powell, it 
was “a fraud, a sham and hypocrisy.” 
But there were indications that politics- 
conscious Harry Truman wouldn’t be 
particularly displeased if the Senate 
either accepted the substitute or passed 
no bill at all. 

Either way, the President would have 
an issue. If the Senate passed this bill, 
he could veto it with a ringing insistence 
upon the Powell bill. If the Senate didn’t 
pass anything, he could make political 
hay by charging that a Southern Demo- 
cratic-Republican coalition had killed it. 


In Conservative Colors 


Missouri had a job this week for an 
unemployed Prime Minister. Hallmark 
greeting card makers, Kansas City, an- 
nounced that Winston Churchill, “the 
world’s most famous amateur painter,” 
would help decorate next year’s Christ- 
mas cards. 


Tragedy’s Aftermath 


Dazed and shaken, Jacob Kiefer sat 
in a grimy, little Mineola, N. Y., District 
Court room last week. As if unable to 
grasp the significance of what was hap- 
pening, he listened quietly, head buried 
in his overcoat collar, while Nassau 
County District Attorney Frank A. 
Gulotta accused him of causing one of 
the worst railroad accidents in New 
York’s history. 

Only the deep lines newly etched on 
his rugged features and the occasional 
quiver of a lip betrayed the torture of 
his emotional strain and intense grief. 

For 32 of his 55 years, Jacob Kiefer’s 
record on the Long Island railroad was 
spotless. Passenger safety was his pride, 
his creed, almost a religion. It filled his 
thoughts, and often cropped out, through 
the years, in his conversations, even 
around the family dinner table at his 
little Church St. home in Baldwin, L. I. 

Haunted. That creed, said his son 
Donald last week, carried with it the 
penalty of constant fear. 

“He was,” said the younger Kiefer, 
“always afraid that human error or sud- 
den illness might result in tragedy. I have 
heard him say many times that a system 
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Death in Rockville Centre. Long Is- 
land tragedy costs lives and suffering .. . 


should be perfected to protect the passen- 
gers in case anything ever happened to 
the engineer.” 

On Friday night, Feb. 17, the tragedy 
he had dreaded struck Jacob Kiefer. He 
was at the controls of a 12-car electric 
commuter train, out-bound from Manhat- 
tan to Babylon. 

On the western outskirts of Rock- 
ville Centre, the Long Island was repair- 
ing its roadbed. For more than a year, 
the double tracks had been relaid “tem- 
porarily” so that for a short stretch the 
two tracks overlapped and only one train 
could pass at a time. 

Kiefer had made the run many times. 
A mile before the track overlap, an am- 
ber signal warned him to slow down. An- 
other, just before the intersection, 


ordered him to a full stop. He knew a 





> Wide World 
... and grief to old-time railroader Kief.- 
er, charged with blame. (SEE: Aftermath) 





westbound train was due, and that it 
had not passed. 

Fatal Error. Nevertheless, he drove 
his train through the signals at 30 to 35 
miles an hour and onto the overlapping 
track. Midway, his lead car sheared into 
the lead car of the westbound train just 
picking up speed after leaving Rockville 
Centre station. The two cars were sliced 
open like melons. In the bloody shambles, 
rescuers worked more than five hours to 
remove the 29 dead and 105 injured. One 
of the injured died later. 

Last week, as a Nassau County 
Grand Jury, the New York Public Service 
Commission and the railroad tried to 
answer the puzzling questions the tragedy 
had raised, Kiefer stayed secluded in his 
home. Charged with second-degree man- 
slaughter, he was free under $10,000 
bond. 

“I do not know what the authorities 
will decide when it comes to fixing the 
blame,” said Donald Kiefer, “but I can 
tell you with all my heart that my father 
would have given everything he knew in 
life to have avoided that collision. . . .” 


Underground Noah 


Most people sit around and worry 
about the atomic age. Lester Dill of 
Stanton, Mo., has a better idea: 

He’s fixing up some caves so he can 
get away from it. 

Dill’s caverns—Meramec, Bat Cave 
and Mystery Cave—sprawl through 26 
miles of heavily timbered Ozark ranges, 
complete with an underground river, 
excellent ventilation, a protective ceiling 
of dolomite limestone as much as 400 
feet thick and well-concealed entrances 
which can’t be spotted from the air. 

Last week Dill asked the RFC for a 
$1 million loan to make the caves livable 
in case of atomic attack. Now, they’re— 
open to sightseers. Tomorrow, he thinks, 
they could furnish the nucleus for “a 
whole new world.” 

While the RFC pondered his re- 
quest, Dill explained that he first became 
interested in the project two years ago 
when the atomic bomb loomed as the 
chief threat to civilization. Development 
of the H-bomb, he says, makes it even 
more imperative to have an underground 
shelter to protect the people “whose sur- 
vival would be essential to future civiliza- 
tion.” 

Super Dugout. So far Dill has 
opened a quarter-mile of the Meramec 
Cave with his own money, using 160,000 
bags of cement to build stairways, foot- 
paths and store-rooms. On the basis of 
work already done he estimates the cave 
could accommodate about 500,000 peo- 
ple. The river delivers 10 million gallons 
of water a day; there will be storage 
space for a two- or three-year supply of 
food. Nearby fertile hills and valleys 
could supply extra food. 

Selecting the people who would in- 
habit his underground ark would be a 
problem, Dill admits. It would have to 
be done by “government, universities, 
public groups, and so on.” 

He would be inclined to favor doc- 
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tors, chemists, engineers, teachers, heal- 
thy young people—and scientists such as 
Dr. Albert Einstein, who helped make 
possible the bombs which Dill wants to 
protect them from. 


Drop That Rod, Bud! 


The heat’s on, Junior. Pack your 
shooting iron and get out of town. 

In Chicago and Philadelphia last 
week, police were cracking down on the 
sale of BB guns and toy pistols as zeal- 
ously as they traced tommy gun transac- 
tions in the prohibition era. 

Chicago’s Police Commissioner John 
Prendergast dug out an old (1939) ordi- 
nance prohibiting the sale of such “weap- 
ons” without a $125-a-year license, and 
ordered strict enforcement. Sales are 
limited to adults, who must pay a $1 
permit fee. And adult buyers are for- 
hidden to pass toys on to small fry. In 
Philadelphia, Mayor Bernard Samuel 





ing everyone who handles money to learn 
how to spot phony bills, and to take an 
extra look at folding money tendered by 
smooth strangers. Last year, said Assistant 
Chief Carl Dickson, the “know-your- 
money” campaign appears to have paid 
off. 

Although 1949 was the next-to-the- 
record year for seizure of long green 
made by amateurs—$1,354,868 in “face” 
value—innocent receivers were victimized 
for only $651,445. In the all-time record 
year, 1935, the Service seized $1,418,464, 
but only after $1,037,785 had been ped- 
dled to victims. 

Dickson said there was no predict- 
able pattern for the appearance of home- 
made cash, and seizures last year were 
about equally distributed among the East 
Coast, West Coast and Midwestern states. 

Among those arrested were two men 
turning out phony $20 bills within six 
blocks of the Secret Service’s Washing- 
ton headquarters, and an _ ultra-consci- 
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Hammer and cross. Labor's Webber and Methodism’s Oxnam. (SEE: Soldiers) 


signed an ordinance outlawing sale or 
use of air guns, after several youngsters 
suffered eye injuries. 

Fearless. But in Chicago, some al- 
dermen ridiculed the exhumed ordinance 
as “unconstitutional.” They accused Com- 
missioner Prendergast of “misplaced 
zeal,” and said a BB gun or cap pistol 
would be harder to buy than a real 
weapon. 

“Maybe,” grunted one, “they want 
the youngsters to go underground and 
carry their toy tommy guns around in 
violin cases like the gangsters did.” 


No Funny Money, Thanks 


People, the Secret Service reported 
with justifiable, patriotic pride last week, 
are getting smarter. 

For years, the T-men have been urg- 
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entious artist in San Francisco who ad- 
mitted he had been striving for nine years 
to produce a “perfect” $20 bill, but had 
not passed one because he had never suc- 
ceeded to his own satisfaction. 


Lone Star Stand 


Deep in the heart of Texas, where 
men are still violently independent, a 
new organization sprang into life last 
week. The We Don’t Want Nothing Club, 
with a small, exclusive and anonymous 
membership, no officers and no dues, was 
announced by a club spokesman (anony- 
mous) in Corpus Christi. 

The club’s platform: 

“We don’t want no subsidies. 

“We don’t want no pensions. 

“We don’t want no Government 
loans. 


“We don’t want no Government 
houses to live in. 

“We don’t want no bureaucrats tell- 
ing us how to make our living. 

“We don’t want no socialized medi- 
cine nor no socialized nothing. 

“We don’t want to have to pay no 
poll tax, but as long as we do, we don’t 
want nobody paying it for us.” 


Onward, Social Soldiers 


Last week the will of God was 
stamped with a union label and made 
available as a minor manifesto in Ameri- 
ca’s slow-crawl toward socialism. 

To do the job, nearly 300 delegates 
to a National Study Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life met at De- 
troit’s Hotel Statler. Sponsoring the con- 
ference: The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, a social action rep- 
resentative of 23 Protestant and 4 Eastern 
Orthodox bodies. 

Technically, all the conferees repre- 
sented these churches. Actually, by bread- 
and-butter association, they lined up this 
way: 15% from labor union officialdom, 
15% agriculture, 15% clergy, 15% busi- 
ness and 40% from a catch-all classifica- 
tion of consumers. 

But, in voting, only 15 persons op- 
posed adopting, as parts of Christian 
righteousness, such propositions as: 

e @ “We cannot ... talk realistically 
in terms of restoring an unregulated, 
competitive price system in America.” 

e @ “We recognize that the extensive 
use of taxation to reduce inequalities [of 
income | that now exist is a desirable pro- 
cedure from an economic and Christian 
perspective.” 

As if to indicate their preoccupation 
with systems, rather than their supposed 
concern with Christian attitudes, the con- 
ferees shouted down one speaker who 
suggested that the churches attend to 
the religious business of the relationship 
between individual man and his God. 

Often impatiently, most of the dele- 
gates turned from religious spokesmen to 
heed the men they considered best in- 
formed on economic life and, apparently, 
Christian attitudes. They gave their 
mightiest ovation to the United Automo- 
bile Workers’ Walter Reuther, who de- 
manded use of America’s wealth to re- 
lieve poverty all over the world, division 
of the abundance at home and a system 
whereby production would be determined 
by community vote. 

Reuther & Oxnam. To lead one of 
the most important discussion groups, 
and much floor debate, they chose Victor 
Reuther, director of the UAW-CIO de- 
partment of education. To frame their 
general statement they chose Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, whose most 
recent espousal of social doctrine was to 
publish a tribute to Dr. Walter Rauschen- 
busch. One of the outstanding Rauschen- 
busch doctrines: 

“Down to modern times . . . the uni- 
versal judgment of Christian thought was 
in favor of communism as more in har- 
mony with the genius of Christianity... . 
The question is now, how quickly Chris- 
tian thought will realize that individual- 
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Tax man. Schoeneman heads world’s 
biggest collection agency. (SEE: Tax) 


ism is coming to be an inadequate and 
antiquated form of social organization.” 
(Christianity and the Social Crisis, 
p-396. ) 

The crucial question of individual- 
ism versus collectivism, on which the dis- 
cussion of Christian attitudes might have 
centered, was voted away when the dele- 
gates rejected a proposal by Ralph W. 
Gwinn, a delegate of the Reformed 
Church whose workaday title is United 
States Representative (Republican) from 
the 27th District of New York. 

Rep. Gwinn’s proposal would have 
put the conference on record as recog- 
nizing that the individual man and his 
soul’s freedom to choose between right 
and wrong in the light of his conscience 
is the foremost concern of Christianity. 
All other decisions, according to Gwinn, 
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Business manager. Pace makes plans 
for spending $43 billion. (SEE: Tax) 
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must come from those individual con- 
sciences, and not from any social master- 
plan. 

Most impressive denial of concern 
with problems as basic as that came 
when, for 15 minutes, the several hun- 
dred delegates wrangled over and finally 
accepted a resolution to urge “the pub- 
lishing agencies of our churches and 
Christian organizations to carry the union 
label on their publications.” The pro- 
posal’s author: Charles C. Webber, 
“Methodist of Richmond,” whose work- 
aday title is president, Virginia State ClO 
Council. 


Fortuneteller 
Memo from Colorado to GOP Chair- 


man Guy G. Gabrielson: 

One of his Denver committeewomen, 
Mrs. David T. Chalmers, “knows down 
inside” that the GOP now has enough 
“fire and vitality” to win any election. 

So confident was Mrs. Chalmers last 
week that she said she gave $2,000 to the 
Democrats, saying “I felt so sorry for 
the poor Democrats that I was sure they 
needed the money more than the Repub- 
licans.” 

“My son felt sorry for them, too,” 
added Mrs. Chalmers, “he gave them 
$2,000 also.” 


How Your Tax Bill Grew 


Sometime before midnight, Wednes- 
day, Mar. 15, 53 million Americans will 
pay an average income tax of a dollar a 
day for the privilege of being governed. 

This dollar-a-day levy will provide 
$19,000,000,000 of the $43,300,000,000 
needed to run the Federal Government 
this year—or about 43¢ of every $1 the 
Government collects. 

Moreover, these same Americans and 
their families will pay through taxes on 
their whiskies, cigarets, Easter presents 
and Christmas gifts, movie tickets and 
corporations another $18,800,000,000. 

When it’s all in, the Treasury will 
need $5,500,000,000 more to meet the 
bills. 

To make up the shortage, these same 
Americans will lend their Government 
this $5,500,000,000—indirectly, through 
their banks; directly, by buying Govern- 
ment bonds. 

By then the Government will owe 
about $260,000,000,000—nearly $1,750 
for each man, woman and child. 

In the light of these six harsh facts 
there was little wonder that few taxpay- 
ers were happy as they turned over their 
Forms 1040 to Internal Revenue collec- 
tors this week. 

Equally cheerless are these other 
facts, probably less well-known than the 
“dreary six”: 

e @ Income-taxpaying citizens will 
pay 15 times as much this year as they 
did in 1930. 

e @ By the end of this year the na- 
tional debt will be 10 times larger than 
it was at the close of World War I. 

e @ The total cost of running the 
Federal Government this year will be 


nearly 13 times more than it was two dec- 


ades ago. 

e @ This year’s Federal deficit alone 
will be $2,100,000,000 more than the cost 
of all Federal activities in 1930. 

The question of greatest interest to 
individual taxpayers was, of course, 
omitted from the “short forms” and “long 
forms”: 

Why has the cost of Government sky- 
rocketed so in the last 20 years? 

Part of the answer—but not all of 
it—comes from these specifics: 

e @ In 1930 the Federal Government 
was composed of 38 major departments 
and agencies. Today there are 61. 

e @ In 1930 the Federal Government 
employed 600,000 workers. Today it em- 
ploys 2.1 million. 

e e In 1930 the US. taxpayer sup- 
ported the Government of one nation—his 
own. Today he helps support more than 
20 governments—including his own. 





Wide World 
Forand. Plugging up leaks and loopholes 
might balance the budget. (SEE: Tax) 


_ @ @ In 1930 the population of the 
U.S. was about 123 million. Today a Gov- 
ernment which serves 150 million is nec- 
essarily larger. 

These partial answers point to the 
vast expansion of the functions of Gov- 
ernment since 1930. Then, a citizen’s chief 
contacts with his Government came dur- 
ing Presidential or Congressional elec- 
tions; or when he ordered a pamphlet 
from the Agriculture Department. 

But when, early in the ’30s, the Gov- 
ernment tried to end the depression by 
hiring everyone who was out of work, 
its functions mushroomed. So did _ its 
costs. 

In 1938 the Government’s income, 
which had been mounting steadily be- 
cause of greater national income and 
more taxpayers, had passed the $5 bil- 
lion mark. But the same year Federal 
spending pushed $8 billion. This deficit, 
plus earlier debts, put the Government in 
the red for some $37 billion. 

Then came World War II. When it 
was over the nation staggered out of its 
far-flung foxholes with a gaping wound 
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in its budgetary side—a national debt of 
$269 billion. 

Costly Items. And, since VJ-Day, 
taxpayers’ hopes for a return “to the good 
old days” have been frozen stiff in the 
cold war. Rather than be caught flat- 
footed again, as they had been twice 
within a generation, the taxpayers’ repre- 
sentatives face this year: 

e @ The spending of $13.5 billion 
for military defenses—nearly as much as 
the total cost of Government in 1941]. 

e @ Care of veterans of all wars at a 
cost of $6 billion—nearly six times what 
it was 20 years ago. 

e @ Help to friendly nations through 
independent loans, Marshall Plan aid and 
the North Atlantic Pact at a cost of nearly 
$5 billion. 

These, plus the interest of $5.6 bil- 
lion on old debts, add up to three-fourths 
of the $42.4 billion 1951 budget Presi- 
dent Truman submitted to Congress last 
January. The President deplored the defi- 
cit, but made it clear that he regarded 
paper solvency of less importance than 
his Fair Deal program—which cannot 
help but create more debt. 

Truman’s budget, and the arguments 
to support it, had been whipped into 
shape by his top financial assistant, 
Budget Director Frank Pace Jr., a deadly 
serious, jug-eared young man (37) from 
Arkansas. With his staff of 500 experts, 
Pace had striven heroically to strip waste 
from the budget. The 6-foot 2-inch prod- 
uct of Princeton and Harvard, who loves 
his boss, big words and ponderous 
phrases, candidly airs his own notions of 
Government financing: 

“Our Government,” he says, “is the 
creation and the servant of the people. 
I am constantly amazed that people... 
are so poorly informed on how and why 
their Government is spending their 
money. 

“They imply that ‘spending’ is mere- 
ly a capricious whim and that the Fed- 
eral Government somehow manages to 
spend $40 billion a year for no particular 
purpose or with no visible effect. 

“IT am old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that a balanced budget is a prudent 
financial goal. I am in favor of taking 
every positive, constructive measure in 
our power to reach that goal. Yet I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that there 
is a fundamental honesty and virtue in 
facing facts squarely. 

“You cannot balance the budget by 
wishful thinking. You can only balance 
the budget by making realistic financial 
plans which recognize our national obli- 
gations in today’s world.” 

Relief? One realistic plan which 
might help balance Pace’s budget was in 
the mill this week. To trap tax evaders, 
exemption padders and other chiselers, 
Congress was working on a plan to give 
Internal Revenue Commissioner George 
J. Schoeneman 3,000 more agents, 
Schoeneman told Congress that the Bu- 
reau’s limited staff of auditors, which 
was able to check thoroughly only about 
4.5% of all returns in 1947, turned up 
nearly $750 million in additional assess- 
ments. New investigators added since 
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Scripps-Howard 


“Nothing To Worry About.” Cartoon- 
ist Talburt on Government financing. 


then, he said, have produced $20 for 
every dollar they cost. 

Each of the 53 million individual in- 
come tax returns is given a routine check 
for arithmetic and reasonableness of 
claims for deductions and exemptions. 
But beyond that the Bureau is now able 
to audit thoroughly an average of 68 out 
of every 100 returns on incomes over 
$100,000, 48 out of 100 in the $25,000 to 
$100,000 bracket; 18 out of 100 in the 
$7,000 to $25,000 bracket; and 4 out of 
every 100 below $7,000. 

About one out of four returns is 
faulty, he said, with most of the errors 
favoring the taxpayer. 

A strong advocate of dragnetting tax 
evaders, Rep. Aime Forand (D.-R.I.) said 





World War Il vet. Edward W. Thomp- 
son studies electronics. (SEE: School) 


that personal and corporate incomes re- 
ported to the Internal Revenue Bureau 
amount to $44 billion less than the Com- 
merce Department’s estimate of that in- 
come. 

“Of course,” he explained, “allow- 
ance must be made for tax exemptions 
and non-taxable incomes, but all those 
combined are not enough to account for 
a $44 billion discrepancy.” If all the rev- 
enue lost by faulty or fraudulent returns, 
or deliberate tax-dodging, were recovered, 
Forand predicted some tax relief might 
be possible. 


The G.I. School Racket 


In St. Petersburg, Fla., Edward W. 
Thompson completed “with good grades” 
a 52-week course in Advanced Electron- 
ics, and promptly commenced another 
year-long course in Instruments and Avi- 
ation. He plans to take up Engines after 
that. To the Veterans Administration, 
which pays his bills under the “G.I. Bill 
of Rights,” it mattered not that Wash- 
ington’s Birthday was also Thompson’s 
74th. 

A ruddy-faced, retired Navy Chief 
Petty Officer, Thompson is a spry veteran 
of World War II (and of the Spanish 
American War and World War I) to 
whom school has become as much a habit 
as his hour-long tap dancing each morn- 
ing to “keep the legs in shape.” 

“School keeps me alert,” he said last 
week. “It also keeps me up on the mod- 
ern methods in case Uncle calls me 
again.” 

New Business. For reasons often 
less laudable than Thompson’s, nearly 
2.3 million other veterans were last week 
taking “G.I. Bill” training. 

Just as the Veterans Administration 
expected its education budget to shrink 
with the graduation of most college vet- 
erans and sharp reductions in on-the-job 
training, a spurt in vocational school ap- 
plications sent economizers scurrying. 

Twice within the past year, the Vet- 
erans Administration had to raise its 1951 
veterans’ education estimates: from $2 
billion to $2.7 billion, and then to $2.8 
billion—or more than half what it will 
cost to run the Army next year. 

Under the law, Veterans Administra- 
tion must finance from one to four years’ 
education for almost any World War II 
veteran. The school gets up to $500 a 
year for his tuition. And, if he attends full 
time, he gets $75 to $120 a month for 
subsistence. 

For most of the 6.5 million veterans 
who have taken postwar training such 
benefits paid career dividends. But for 
others they provided education without 
direction. One student took a 26-week 
course in barbering, another 26 weeks in 
accountancy, 52 weeks in carpentry and 
nine months in bookkeeping. Now he 
wants to study watch repair. 

Slogans. Often, veterans have stud- 
ied for vocations known to be overcrowd- 
ed. Although the airlines use only highly 
experienced pilots, more than 23,000 ex- 
G.I.s still train as commercial pilots. 

When unemployment jumps, so does 
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enrollment in vocational schools. The 
subsistence allowance, says the V.A., 
“easily becomes an end in itself.” 

Two out of three privately operated 
vocational schools have sprung up since 
the G.I. Bill became law. Nearly all stu- 
dents are veterans. Many such schools 
compete honestly for profits. Others 
don’t. 

A hair-styling school, for instance, 
charged veterans more than non-vets. 
Dummy corporations have sold equip- 
ment to schools at bloated profits. Often, 
schools don’t tell the Veterans Adminis- 
tration when students quit, but pocket 
tuition money anyway. 

How to lick such chiseling has long 
worried Veterans Administrator Harold 
V. Stirling, the cautious Federal careerist 
who heads the “G.I. Bill” program. One 
way is to sue, as he has done, schools 
which get over-payments. 

Last week, to tighten the program 
still further, President Truman proposed 
new legislation to penalize schools which 
fail to report veterans who quit courses; 
prescribe standards, now set by states, 
for private schools with predominately 
ex-G.I. attendance; pay states for their 
help in administering the “G.I. Bill.” 

What the President did not say was 
how, in an election year, he can seriously 
expect Congress to tighten up veterans’ 
education. 


Shades of Mark Hanna 


For three-quarters of a century, the 
Union League Club in its solid brown- 
stone home on West Jackson Blvd. has 
stood as Chicago’s bastion of conservative 
wealth. 

Last week, the club asked the U.S. 
District Court for permission to reorgan- 
ize under the Federal bankruptcy laws. 
The club was “amply solvent,” spokes- 
men said, but it was temporarily unable 
to meet its $2.7 million mortgage pay- 
ment. 





Pathfinder 
Stirling. Assistant Veterans Administra- 
tor wants to curb rackets. (SEE: G.l.) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 





Greek Words 


They had ghost writers in ancient 
Greece. The pay seems to have been 
better than now. One of them, named 
Isocrates (no relative of Socrates the 
philosopher) got 20 talents, or about 
$14,000, for writing a speech for the 
King of Cyprus, Nicocles. 

Isocrates was a prominent citizen 
in his own right. He was so devoted 
to liberty that he committed suicide 
by starvation because he thought that 
losing the battle of Chaeronea was 
“fatal to liberty.” That was in his 
98th year. 

In 354 B.C., according to one of 
his 21 surviving orations, things were 
a little like some people see them to- 
day. He said: 

“I wish to say that a mighty 
change has come in the affairs of our 
city, and our ideals are utterly unlike 
those of our leaders in a previous gen- 
eration. When I was a boy, it was con- 
sidered not only safe but honorable to 
create an estate, so that almost all 
men of standing wished to add to their 
possessions, and felt a certain digni- 
fied honor in prospering, but now one 
must apologize for any success in busi- 
ness as if it were the utter violation of 
moral law, so that today it is worse to 
seem to prosper than to be an open 
criminal. 

“Criminals can get off with a 
small punishment or a pardon, but 
there is no escape for the Prosperous, 
as they are doomed to utter destruc- 
tion. You can find more men banished 
for their wealth than criminals ban- 
ished for their crimes.” 


How did our Government man- 
age to get itself into this mess with 
potatoes? Here boils a pot of ab- 
surdities such as one could not believe 
if the clownish, costly facts did not 
stand out so plain. 

First of all, the Government 
started out to do some good. The orig- 
inal idea was to protect the country 
against farm price disasters. The one 
20 years ago not only busted farmers 
but closed. factories and hurt every- 
one. So the idea was, roughly, to pass 
a law to keep farm prices from falling 
too low. 

Then, politically, it seemed like a 
good idea to pass laws to make farm 
prices high. Since—if that were done 
for cotton or wheat—corn, peanuts, 
potatoes and spinach would yell that 
they were victims of outrageous dis- 
crimination, the law had to guarantee 
a percentage of “parity” for about 
every crop. 

Assured high prices naturally en- 
courage more production, so acreage 
allotments had to be tried. That in- 


Isocrates. 
was neither safe nor honorable, 


In 354 B.C., prosperity 


spired farmers to farm their restricted 
acres better. (If they do not know how, 
the Government shows them how.) 

A good farmer, with the kinds of 
seed, fertilizer and cultural practices 
recommended by the Government can 
push his potato yields pretty high. 
There are many good potato farmers. 


x a * 


So now the Government, in the 
course of trying to do some good, finds 
itself paying to a farmer $1.46 a hun- 
dredweight for his potatoes, then sell- 
ing them back to him for 1¢. 

It finds itself dyeing good pota- 
toes blue so no one will eat them. It 
finds itself giving potatoes away and 
talking of burning them up. It finds 
itself taxing everybody to keep every- 
body’s potatoes expensive. It finds that 
somebody can and does buy Canadian 
potatoes, even along the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, for less than it permits U.S. pota- 
toes to be sold. 


% & ¢ 


The critics of the potato situa- 
tion are many and loud. But are they 
fair? 

After all, the Government has 
only been trying to do some good. Is 
that wrong? 

History has made it quite plain 
for a few thousand years that govern- 
ment efforts to Do Good beyond its 
basic services have generally robbed 
the people and wrecked the country. 
But is that any sign? Are we not 
smarter than anybody ever has been 
before? 

It’s wonderful to Do Good. Espe- 
cially with other people’s money. 
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20th Century-Fox 
Male war bride. Cary Grant’s movie 
complies with Army order, (SEE: Pants) 


As in Pants 


The Department of the Army, obvi- 
ously seeking strict neutrality in the 
equal-rights-for-women battles on Capitol 
Hill, came up with this modification of 
Civilian Personnel Regulation No. 90: 

“.. Whenever used in these regula- 
tions, the singular includes the plural and 
the masculine includes the feminine, ex- 
cept where such construction would be 
unreasonable.” 


Unimpressed 


The National Archives’ Theodore R. 
Schellenberg, while in Quebec for an 
archivists’ convention, came down with 
acute appendicitis. Improved after two 
days in the hospital, he told his nurse he 
wished to write his wife in Washington. 

The nurse took pen and paper in 
hand and waited for him to dictate. 

“But you don’t understand,” pro- 
tested Schellenberg. “I feel well enough 
to write it myself.” 

The nurse shook her head. 

“Please,” he pleaded. 

“All right,” she consented finally. 
Then, casting a dubious glance at Schell- 
enberg, who incidentally is a Ph.D. and 
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a former official of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, she added: 

“But I'll stay and help you spell the 
words.” 


Silent Mouthpiece 


Charter Heslep, director of radio and 
television in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s office of information, was _ intro- 
duced to Dr. Albert Einstein backstage at 
a recent TV show. 

Conversationally, Heslep told the fa- 
mous scientist it was his job “to help tell 
as much as can safely be told” about the 
AEC’s work. 

“Sir,” Einstein answered with a 
smile, “you are practically unemployed.” 


No Discrimination 


The visitor from Washington had 
complained to Charles DeWitt, St. Louis 
baseball impresario, about Harry Tru- 
man’s famous favoritism toward Mis- 
sourians. 

“Nonsense,” replied DeWitt, “the 
President has an open mind, geographi- 
cally speaking.” 

“T will admit,” he added, “that Tru- 
man did recently give a Federal office to 
a man from St. Louis. But the very next 
day, just to show you how fair he is, he 
reached clear across the state and filled 
a vacancy with a man from Kansas City.” 


Everybody’s Better Off 


As guest speaker at a baseball writ- 
ers’ dinner in New York, Sen. John W. 
Bricker (R.-Ohio) told of a conversation 
with Democrat ex-Sen. A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler, now baseball high commis- 
sioner. 

“Happy told me,” Bricker recounted, 
“that baseball had improved a lot since he 
quit the Senate. I told him the Senate 
had improved a lot, too.” 

Bricker explained he meant the phys- 
ical improvement in the remodeled Senate 
chamber. 


Potato Blues 


Since the Department of Agriculture 
has to get rid of surplus potatoes these 
days, it’s going about the job scientifical- 
ly. The gadget developed by the depart- 
ment for the job is a machine to slap the 
blue dye on the spuds which Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan is peddling to farm- 
ers for one cent a hundredweight. 

It’s a rubber roller which dips into 
the dye (one pint per hundredweight) 
and spreads it evenly on the tubers as 
they come off the grading machines. The 
dye prevents the spuds from going into 
regular trade channels—and it also pre- 
vents the department from making the 
embarrassing mistake of buying them 
twice under the price support program. 


Coined in U.S.A. 


Uncle Sam is in the business of mak- 
ing money—other nations’ money. 


This week the Bureau of the Mint, 


which manufactures all of America’s pen- 
nies, dimes, nickels and other coins, was 
busy grinding out coins for such friendly 
nations as Honduras, Mexico, Venezuela 
and Ethiopia. It was well into its 95th 
million coin for the fiscal year 1950. From 
1939 through 1949 it made 3,952,034,519 
coins, the peak year (1.4 billion coins) 
being wartime 1945. 

Under a law passed originally in 
1874, the Mint makes foreign coins at 
cost, so far about $1 million for fiscal 
1950. It will even design the coins for 
nations which have no mint facilities or 
designers of their own. The other coun- 
try furnishes the idea—the Mint makes 
the design. 

Cash in Exile. Mint business was 
best during the war, naturally, when ref- 
ugee governments turned to the U.S. to 
make coins for their overseas possessions 
and for use after their eventual return 
to their homelands. Biggest all-time cus- 
tomer, Mint officials say, was the Nether- 
lands, which bought coins for its vast ter- 
ritories in the East Indies. 


Who Was Who 


A report had come from the State 
Department addressed to “Hon. Joseph 
W. Martin Jr., Speaker of the House.” 
Martin, a Massachusetts Republican who 
hadn’t been Speaker since January 1949, 


decided somebody was “trying to be 
funny.” He called the State Department 


and demanded an explanation. 

A chagrined official explained. A 
State Department stenographer had been 
using an old Congressional Directory for 
addressing purposes. Martin had not been 
intentionally singled out. Even deceased 
Congressmen had been sent letters. 

All old directories have now been re- 
called, the official assured Martin. “Be- 
sides,” he purred, “you must admit that 
this shows we concentrate on the sub- 
stance, not the form.” 
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Ex-speaker Martin. Somebody is “try- 
ing to be funny.” (SEE: Who Was Who) 
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Yes, and this big new MERUURY ¢s Better than 
* wer’ to handle —with Sted-Line" Steering, 
Custyon-Cail Front Springing / 
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Mercury popularity is now 
better than ever everywhere! 

For Mercury is now better than 
ever in everything that counts! 
Better in styling! Better in com- 
fort—with “‘Lounge-Rest”’ foam- 
rubber cushioned seating! Better 
in economy—with ‘‘Econ-O- 
Miser’’ carburetion! Better in 





V-type, 8-cylinder Mercury en- 
gine! Better in value, too! 
Owners will tell you no other 
car offers as much for your 
money as Mercury today. See 
your Mercury dealer—and drive 
the better than ever new 1950 
Mercury today! 
MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Make your next Cor the "better than ever’ now t9S0 


MERCURY 






2 And when you stop for g3s—thats 
fare! For thus new /9SO MERCURY xs 
better than ever’in economy, too! 
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Walter Chrysler’s original tool chest—on display in the Chrysler Automobile Salon, New York 


The tools that money couldn’t buy 


Walter Chrysler made them himself. He 
was 17, working in a railroad roundhouse. 
His mechanic’s fingers itched for a kit of 
tools of his own. So young Walter took 
steel and made his own. 


As he shaped them, he shaped a dream 
as well. It was a special American kind 
of dream — free-ranging imagination an- 
chored to solid things like common sense, 
working a little harder, making things 
a little better. And asking no odds of 
anyone. 


It led Walter Chrysler to success in 
railroading when he was young. It led 
him to study the automobiles of the day. 
Why couldn’t a man build better cars 
than any known — nimbler, safer, more 
comfortable, handsomer? 

So, 25 years ago, Walter Chrysler in- 
troduced the first Chrysler car. What he 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


did changed the whole pattern of Ameri- 
can motoring. He changed it with high- 
compression engines, 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, all-steel bodies, new ways of dis- 
tributing weight for better riding . 
many originations the entire automobile 
industry eventually followed. 


As Mr. Chrysler’s birthday, April 2nd, 
approaches and as Chrysler Corporetion 
this year observes its own 25th anniver- 
sary, it is fitting to pay this tribute to 
Walter Chrysler and his creative genius. 


And the tools of his earlier mechanic’s 
days? I remember when he found them 
in his mother’s house. It was long after 
he had asked me to work with him. He 
brought the tools back from Kansas. A 
few of them needed fixing and he asked 
me to fix them. It was a compliment | 
have never forgotten. 


The qualities Mr. Chrysler put into his 
own tools still mark the great organiza- 
tion he founded. He built not merely 
material things; he inspired men with a 
zeal to carry on his splendid ideels. 


Chrysler Corporation is still young 
enough to feel his inspiration. He wished 
this company always to be a producer of 
fine automobiles of great value. 

And those of us who were privileged 
to work with him believe that the new 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
automobiles live up to his tradition. 

It is a tradition uniquely American — 
to live and work with the idea of finding 
better ways to make what people want. 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Fine Automobiles of Great Value 


aodve Job-Rated Trucks 


PLYMOUTH 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 








The World 





For the Record 


e @ The U.S. broke off relations with 
Bulgaria and followed up by freezing 
bank accounts and other assets in this 
country of citizens of Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania. 

e e A Hungarian court, in another 
Communist travesty on justice, convicted 
Robert A. Vogeler, a U.S. businessman, 
of spying. He was sentenced to 15 years 
in prison. 

ee The Soviet Union, with the 
world’s greatest army, set up a separate 
Ministry of the Navy as the first step 
toward increasing its power at sea. 

e @ President Trujillo exercised a 
dictator’s right to change his mind. He 
asked his Congress to repeal “uncondi- 
tionally” a new law giving him the power 
to war on any nation harboring enemies 
of the Dominican Republic. 


Attlee’s Tight Spot 


At 8:20 p.m. on the day after last 
week’s British election, polling officials 
in Lanarkshire, Scotland, finished count- 
ing the votes. With all of the dignity 
that suited their authority, they an- 
nounced that the winner in the districts 
of Coatbridge and Airdrie was Mrs. Jean 
Mann, the Socialist candidate for Parlia- 
ment. 

When the news from Lanarkshire 
reached London, Laborites went wild 
with joy and the Tories conceded defeat. 
For Mrs. Mann, mother of five, was the 
313th Labor candidate to be elected to 
the House of Commons and that was 
enough to give the Socialists the mathe- 
matical majority they needed to stay in 
power. 

It was indeed Britain’s greatest elec- 
tion. To the polls, on a cold, rainy day 
went 28.6 million voters—nearly 85% of 
the British electorate, for a new record 
turnout. 

The voting was as close as the poll- 


The Tories’ Road Back 


SEATS IN PARLIAMENT 


ae Conservative 





Acme 
Winner. “We are carrying on.” Ques- 
tion: “For how long?” (SEE: Attlee’s) 


sters had said it would be. When the 
ballot-counters knocked off on election 
night, the Tories were 60 seats behind. 
When the counting resumed the next day, 
the Conservatives picked up ground and 
at one point were only one seat behind 
the Socialists. 

But then came the word of Mrs. 
Mann’s victory and with it victory for 
Clement Attlee’s Socialists. 

Costly Victory. But in their tri- 
umph the Socialists lost considerable 
ground. The Conservatives had whittled 
away most of the huge majority Labor 
had won in the sweep of 1945. Prime 
Minister Attlee’s government was left to 
carry on with a paper-thin, extremely 
precarious margin of only seven seats 
over the combined opposition. 


Ea Labor 


Liberal 


Pathfinder 
The voters speak. The 26-year trend in the House of Commons. (SEE: Attlee’s) 
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The final standing of party member- 
ship in Parliament for 1945 and 1950: 


1950 1945 
LOMO. 1 ihkavwadees socal 315 393 
Conservative bloc ........ 296 213 
eS i Pt OS ay 9 12 
Cammamiet... oo tase. sfc: 0 2 
CE SNES 6 conn dees 06 me 20 
ROME GOORE OSs ccteada cee 625* 640 


Faced with a crisis even before his 
new government takes office Mar. 6, 
Attlee called a cabinet battle-conference 
at No. 10 Downing St. He emerged with 
his thin jaw set and said: “Well, we are 
carrying on.” Conservative Winston 
Churchill asked the question that was in 
every Briton’s mind: “Yes, but for how 
long?” 

Some commentators predicted the 
end might come soon after the passage of 
the new budget in April. Others said the 
government might last six months or a 
year. A scant few observers figured that, 
with careful maneuvering, the Socialists 
might avoid the Tory trap until they were 
in a position to go back to the polls on a 
popular issue, if such could be conjured 
up in austere Britain. 

The Tories almost certainly will try 
to unseat the Attlee government by win- 
ning a vote of no-confidence in the House 
of Commons. The Labor Party’s slim ma- 
jority will put it at extreme disadvantage 
in such tests. 

In Britain, some members of the ma- 
jority party must hold two jobs. They 
represent their districts in the House and 
they also run Ministries and Bureaus. At- 
tending to executive duties keeps Prime 
Minister Attlee and many other Socialists 
off the floor of the House much of the 
time. 

This was no serious handicap in the 
last Parliament, when Labor had a sub- 
stantial majority. But in the new House 


the Socialists will invite disaster unless ° 


they can bring their full membership into 
the House for every crucial test. 

To do that the Socialists must resort 
to strict party discipline, tolerate no dis- 
senters. Since many of the Socialists are 
up from the ranks of Labor, and accus- 
tomed to union regimentation, they will 
agree to remain on call to vote whenever 
the opposition challenges. 

Even if Labor loses on a vote of no- 
confidence, nothing in the British consti- 
tution prevents it from refusing to accept 
the decision and calling for a new test. 
Meantime, Labor leaders hope, they can 
round up members to win on the next 
vote. 

The Conservatives, of course, prob- 
ably won’t stop at one such setback on a 
vote of no-confidence. But the Socialists 
feel that if they could win the first few 
tests, the less-disciplined Conservatives, 
whose outside business interests fre- 
quently take them abroad, would call it 
quits. 

If the Tories are reluctant to give up 
the fight, the Laborites will be in a posi- 
tion to taunt them with un-British be- 

*The Speaker, the 624th member, is elected 
by the House. A Conservative, votes only in 
case of tie. The 625th member will be elected next 
week. Death of a candidate delayed voting in the 


district. The number of seats in the House was 
reduced from 640 to 625 by a redistricting in 1948. 
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Pathfinder-Lewis Hammond 


Battle of Fulham. Tory O'Donovan, master of satire; Socialist Dr. Summerskill, to the point without emotion. (SEE: E-Day) 


havior in needlessly obstructing His Maj- 
esty’s government. 

Of course, the Socialists realize that 
their grand strategy may fail and that 
they may be forced to fight it out in a new 
election. They are preparing accordingly. 
Deputy Prime Minister Herbert Morrison 
told a Labor rally Monday: “We cannot 
know for certain when the next election 
will come, but we shall be wise to be pre- 
pared for the possibility that it will come 
sooner rather than later.” 


E-Day in London 


Evelyn Petersen, a PATHFINDER sen- 
ior editor, flew to London last week to 
cover the British election. She picked one 
district, talked to candidates and party 
workers, attended rallies, sat in on the 
final count. Here’s her story: 


West Fulham is one of London’s 43 
election districts. It has about 45,000 
voters. Most of them live in row houses 
or flats—like Baltimore’s, except that 
they are not so clean and they have 
swinging gates instead of white steps. 

West Fulham has its shops and 
schools and pubs, like the Golden Lion. 
Once frequented by William Shakespeare 
and now owned by Charrington’s brew- 
ery, it puts out good barley wine (a ma- 
hogany-colored ale) which makes for 
good conversation. 

But last week in Fulham, barley 
wine wasn’t needed to stimulate conver- 
sation. For the district had come up with 
one of the best sideshows to the British 
election’s main event: Socialist doctor 
opposed Tory doctor for Fulham’s seat in 
the House of Commons. 

The Rivals. Labor’s candidate was 
Dr. Edith Summerskill, 48, member of 
Parliament since 1938, when she was 
elected from Fulham. In the Attlee gov- 
ernment she has been parliamentary sec- 
retary of the Food Ministry. 

Her opponent was a skin specialist, 
Dr. William James O’Donovan, an Irish- 
born Catholic. He’s an eloquent, flowery 
speaker with all the mannerisms of the 
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trade. He sports a Homburg and a walk- 
ing. stick and makes good use of a long 
middle finger which he taps on the 
Speaker’s stand for emphasis. His rich, 
sonorous voice rolls like a pipe organ. 
He is a master of hyperbole and satire. 
“Beans,” he says, “may give us proteins, 
but beans are a windy substitute for 
meat.” 

Dr. Summerskill, on the other hand, 
is all business. She speaks well and to 
the point and without emotion. 

Both candidates live in other parts 
of London—Dr. Summerskill in Kensing- 
ton, Dr. O’Donovan on fashionable Har- 
ley St. Living out of your district is not 
unusual in British politics. Winston 
Churchill lives in Westerham, Kent, but 
he has run for Parliament for 25 years 
from Woodford, London. Dr. O’Donovan 
was elected to Parliament from Mile End 
in 1931, lost in 1935. Scenting a Con- 
servative victory this year, he came back 
to politics. 

The Setup. Fulham’s Labor Party 
is one of the five largest in all Britain. 
It has 300 to 400 active workers and 
maintains offices in each of Fulham’s 13 
polling districts. The party’s agent, a sort 
of local campaign manager, Leslie Henry 
Hilliard, ran his show from central head- 
quarters, a bomb-damaged building that 
once was a furniture store. In the front 
room were four rickety tables, piled high 
with party literature, an old Royal type- 
writer, a mimeograph machine and two 
battered filing cabinets. A green and or- 
ange fiber rug covered the floor. In the 
center was a tiny, smelly, round kerosene 
stove which shed heat grudgingly. 

Behind a cardboard partition was 
Hilliard’s inner sanctum. He is a small, 
intense, dark-haired, pipe-chewing man 
in his early 30s. He swung a leg over the 
back of his chair, and started talking 
about one of the most important features 
of British electioneering—the street-by- 
street, house-by-house canvass. Voters are 
classified by party preference, and 
“doubtfuls” get a special going over in 
the fag end of the campaign. 

This year both the Tories and the 


Laborites tried a new technique—the 
“blitz canvass.” The candidate went along 
with canvassers and sounded off over a 
loud speaker while the workers went 
from door to door. I went “over the top,” 
as they say, with Dr. Summerskill on one 
of the last afternoons of the campaign. 

Her husband, Jeffrey Samuel, also a 
doctor, says she has enough energy for 
three people; I think that’s underesti- 
mating it. She’s pretty by English stand- 
ards: tall, erect, clear-eyed and clear- 
skinned, her face subtly lipsticked and 
rouged. 

Vote Corral. Hilliard introduced 
us. Dr. Summerskill pumped my hand 
and said: “Very pleased to see you... 
off we go!” And off we went, in a cara- 
van with 15 canvassers, all of whom wore 
in their lapels huge satin rosettes in 
Labor’s colors: yellow and red. 

We headed for a ward called Town, 
which Dr. Samuel said was “a very blue 
[the Conservative color] area.” At Petley 
Road, the caravan stopped and the can- 
vassers scrambled out with their “doubt- 
ful” cards. Dr. Summerskill unleashed 
her microphone and started to speak. 
“This is Edith Summerskill calling Pet- 
ley Road. . . . Hello Petley Road. ... 
This is Edith Summerskill calling you. 
... Come on out. [Mostly children came, 
but some people listened from doorways 
and windows]... . In 1945 I came here 
and made certain promises to you and 
now I have come back and am proud to 
say that every one of these promises has 
been kept. . . . This is Edith Summer- 
skill. .. . Labor has proved to you that 
they are prepared to protect you and 
your community. . . . This is Edith Sum- 
merskill. . . . Thank you very much for 
the support you have given our can- 
vassers in your street this afternoon. .. . 
Vote for Labor—the party that has not 
betrayed the people.” 

This is a sample of what she said. 
Nothing very definite, nothing emotional. 
She talked for about five minutes until 
she got the high sign that the canvassers 
had finished. Then she put away the 
microphone, climbed into her car, and the 
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caravan moved on to the next stop— 
Niton Road, for a repeat performance. 

Skirmishing. Both parties use lots 
of outside help. One Saturday, Dr. Sum- 
merskill’s son, Michael, a student at Ox- 
ford and secretary of the campus Labor 
Club, moved in with 30 classmates to 
campaign for his mother. They worked 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Said Hilliard: 
“They found about 4,000 promises for us, 
which is a good day’s work.” 

I also visited Dr. O’Donovan’s head- 
quarters and went campaigning with him. 
His office reminded me of a Republican 
headquarters back home in Minnesota. 
Inside the door was a long, neat table. 
On it was a large bowl of flowers and an 
8-inch statuette of Churchill. Behind this 
were three other long tables. Comfortable 
canvas chairs were available. At one of 
the tables sat three well-dressed women. 
One of them was knitting. 

The head man at Dr. O’Donovan’s 
base was Maj. Edward Townsend, tall, 
with bushy hair and moustache, an old 
army veteran come lately to politics. Dr. 
O’Donovan wore a thick, belted Oxford 
grey overcoat and a mustard yellow 
woolen scarf. A mammoth blue rosette 
rode on his lapel. Under his shaggy grey 
eyebrows, his eyes twinkled kindly—like 
any good Irishman’s. He drove off in a 
1937 Hillman Minx, decorated with blue 
streamers and topped with a _ loud 
speaker. 

Our destination was Munster West, 
a Tory ward. Unlike Dr. Summerskill, 
the Tory candidate talked as we rolled 
through the streets. “Dr. O’Donovan, 


Conservative candidate, in transit. . . . 
Dr. O'Donovan going to his next big 
meeting. . . . Remember Thursday next. 
. « . Vote Conservative and save your 
country.” Children ran alongside his car. 
Some cheered, some booed. Finally, the 


"Wide World 
Heart throb. Boosaratana Kesmei, slim, 
18 and box office appeal. (SEE: Honey) 
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entourage stopped and Dr. O’Donovan 
got out. 

Curbside Manner. His big voice 
boomed over the microphone. “Good 
morning, ladies and gentlemen, good 
morning .. . thank God for the sunshine. 
. . . The Socialists say you are more 
healthy now. If you have two doctors and 
two hospital beds where you once had 
one, you are not more healthy. . . 
Where Dr. O’Donovan appears your 
health improves. . . . Mr. Churchill will 
give you freedom. .. . Once upon a time 
we lived under English law; now we 
live under statutory regulations. If you 
go to a stationery store, you can buy the 
25,000: [Labor government] regulations 
in 28 volumes for £65. If you can walk 
around them you are a free man. But it 
wants a corkscrew to walk through 
them. .. .” 

At Tory headquarters I met Mrs. 
O’Donovan. She looked like the women 
you see stepping out of limousines on 
Park Ave. She was smartly dressed in a 
short, tight-fitting beaver jacket, a perky 
veiled hat and the biggest horn-rimmed 
glasses I’ve seen yet. She said she had 
been at headquarters every day until 11 
p.m. “Only two more days,” she sighed, 
“and then we'll know our fate.” 

Those two last days were the most 
hectic of all for candidates and workers 
alike—the final rallies and election day’s 
final, feverish effort to get out the vote 
before the polls closed at 9 p.m. 

Then came the long wait while the 
ballots were being counted. And finally 
in the small weary hours of Election Day 
plus one came the result: Summerskill: 


20,141; O’Donovan: 17,292. 


Oriental Honey 


In Bangkok, capital of Thailand 
(Siam), Hollywood glamor girls like Ava 
Gardner and Jane Russell play second 
fiddle to a home town beauty, 18-year-old 
Boosaratana Kesmei. The Siamese actress 
is a popular star in Thailand’s thriving, 
60-company movie industry. 


Asia’s Hot Panhandle 


Indo-China is a long, thin land of 
jungles and rice fields that wriggles down 
from the China border into the heart of 
Southeast Asia. It is the land of the 
mysterious, majestic ruins of the ancient 
Buddhist temple of Angkor Wat, of ele- 
phants and cobras, of rubber and tin— 
and of 27 million people who want to rule 
themselves. 

France has been their: colonial 
master for about 70 years. On an invest- 
ment of $1 billion, French bankers, trad- 
ers, planters and functionaries have done 
well by themselves. But French ad- 
ministration, poor in comparison with 
those of Britain and Holland elsewhere 
in the Far,East, has made a mess of 
things. Illiteracy is high, disease rampant, 
and there is little civil liberty. 

Since the end of World War II, about 
130,000 French troops have fought a hit- 
run war with native insurgents. These 
rebels are led by a wily, 58-year-old 
Soviet-trained revolutionist named Ho Chi 





Wide World 
Indo-China. “Send the stuff to Asia 
where the war is hot.” (SEE: Asia’s) 


Minh. His “People’s Republic of Viet 
Nam” (Land of the Distant South) lays 
claim to the coastal provinces of Tonkin, 
Annam and Cochin China (see map). 

“My country is my party,” Ho pro- 
claims, but his following is organized 
along Communist lines. Some 18 million 
Viet Namese rabidly support him, not be- 
cause they espouse Ho’s Marxist cause, 
but because they distrust the French. Ho 
controls 85% of the land, the French only 
a few major cities and interior strong 
points. 

Viet Nam was once a great source of 
wealth to the French, but the war with 
Ho has turned it into a liability. 

The expense of the fighting in dol- ° 
lars (about $350 million a year) and 
casualties (15,000 a year) has been a 
serious strain on France’s weak economy 
and man power. In the hope of draining 
support from the rebels, France set up 
the state of Viet Nam, embracing the 
same coastal provinces claimed by Ho, 
with a former emperor of Annam, Bao 
Dai, a pudgy playboy of 36, as its chief 
executive. His chief weakness is that he 
bears the indelible stamp of a French 
puppet, and, therefore, is unacceptable to 
most Viet Namese. 

Political Hitch. Bao Dai has been 
able to attract relatively few natives, 
mainly big landlords and remnants of 
royalty. He has alienated many natives by 
instituting conscription and a head tax. 

The French also have reached agree- 
ments with the monarchs of landlocked 
Laos and Cambodia. Populated by back- 
ward tribesmen, these provinces have 
been less infected with nationalism than 
those on the coast. All three governing 
units are to come within a projected 
French union. 

To the world the conflict in Indo- 
China seemed, until a few weeks ago, a 
shadowy, faraway drama. But the south- 
ward surge of China’s Communist army 


‘changed all that. Shortly after his troops 
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reached the Indo-China border, Mao Tse- 
tung, boss of the Chinese Communists, 
recognized Ho Chi Minh’s regime. Russia 
followed suit. Ho also asked, and got, 
recognition from Yugoslavia, which is 
mad at Stalin and has an eager hand out 
for an American loan. Britain, which has 
recognized Communist China, and the 
U.S., which has not, endorsed the govern- 
ment of Bao Dai. 

Contact Point. With diplomatic 
battle lines drawn, Texas-sized Indo- 
China shapes up as “the Greece of the 
Far East.” Just as the West had to hold 
the line in Greece to keep Russia out of 
Turkey and the Middle East, so it must 
stand firm in Indo-China or suffer catas- 
trophe in Asia. For if Indo-China falls 
to the Communists, so also will weak 
Burma and Siam, Malaya and perhaps 
Indonesia. Then the way would be 
cleared for Stalin to achieve what some 
say is his goal—India, the major prize 
of Asia—by 1952. 

Off to a late start, the U.S. moved 
last week to put into action Secretary 
Acheson’s policy of creating strength in 
strategic areas where weakness is “an 
irresistible invitation for the Soviet gov- 
ernment to fish in those troubled waters.” 

Off to survey Viet Nam and other 
Asiatic trouble spots went R. Allen Grif- 
fin, publisher of the Monterey (Cal.) 
Peninsula Herald and former deputy 
chief of the ECA mission to China. Mili- 
tary assistance must be given top prior- 
ity. And, because the French are so 
thoroughly discredited, it must go not to 
them, but to Bao Dai’s government. 

About 50,000 Viet Namese are fight- 
ing on the side of the French. Bao Dai’s 
premier, Nguyen Phanlong, seeks $40 
million to build up a national army of 
200,000. He also requests light tanks, 
jeeps and small arms ammunition. 

Congress has given President Tru- 
man a free hand in spending $75 million 
which it appropriated for use in the 
“general area” of China. In France, 
some observers question the wisdom of 
pouring, through the Military Assistance 
Program, masses of arms into Europe, 
where World War III, as James Burnham 
and others call it, is still “cold.” “Send 
the stuff to Asia,” these Frenchmen say, 
“where the war is ‘hot.’ ” 


Rising Swastika 


Adolf Hitler scored a moral victory 
in a German court of law last fortnight 
in behalf of his creed of hating Jews. 
In an intemperate speech, Wolfgang 
Hedler, a member of the Bonn Parlia- 
ment and the Nazi-like German Party, 
had suggested there were other ways to 
rid Germany of Jews than Nazi gas 
chambers (PATHFINDER, Feb. 22). 

He was indicted for anti-semitism, 
tried and acquitted in the City Hall at 
Neumiinster. As a member of Parlia- 
ment, Hedler had a right to “occupy 
himself with these issues,” the court 
ruled. Outside the City Hall, a crowd of 
200 gathered to congratulate Hedler and 
to give him a bouquet fastened with the 
colors of Hitler’s Third Reich. 
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Pathfinder 
Fish. This year a 300-million pound 
haul? (SEE: Swimming Gold) 


Africa’s Swimming Gold 


Where is the world’s richest 100 
miles of sea? Any South African can tell 
you. It runs from Table Bay to Lambert’s 
Bay, about 100 miles north of Cape Town 
(see map). 

Last year the South African fishing 
fleet of 2,300 craft took about 275 million 
pounds out of that 100-mile stretch of 
the South Atlantic. It was a record catch, 
topping the 1948 yield, which was worth 
$12,325,600. 

The fishing industry is becoming a 
rival of gold in the speculative sphere 
of South African finance. Big Business 
in Johannesburg looks to the “100 richest 
miles of sea” for new wealth. The mar- 


S.A. Shipping News & Fishing Industry Review 
Dr. Skaife. After “Ocean” Johnson, a 
man of science. (SEE: Swimming Gold) 





ket value of fishing company shares has 
tripled since 1944. New companies are 
being formed. This year the industry 
looks to its 5,000 fishermen to produce a 
300-million pound haul. 

At the turn of the century the total 
catch was only about 11 million pounds, 
worth $154,000. But that was before 
the time of the colorful Charles (Ocean) 
Johnson, father of South African fishing, 
who died last June at 83. Swedish-born 
“Ocean” Johnson traveled a good bit of 
the world before he came to South Africa 
in 1897. His lucky year was 1909. He or- 
ganized a sealing expedition to the Ant- 
arctic that brought back a rich cargo of 
skins and oil. The same year he teamed 
up with George D. Irvin to form the firm 
of Irvin & Johnson. 

Piscatorial Tycoons. These sea- 
going partners made a big business out 
of fishing. They virtually cornered the 
whaling trade. They pioneered in fishing 
the huge Central African lakes of Tan- 
ganyika and Nyasaland. At sea they ven- 
tured as far as the distant British isle of 
Tristan da Cunha. At home they built 
canning and processing plants to handle 
the tons of sea food their ships brought 
in. 

“Ocean” was a tough, hard-living, 
old-time fisherman. The current Mr. Big 
of South African fishing is almost his 
direct opposite. He is Dr. S. H. (for 
Stacey Harold) Skaife, 60, a brilliant 
scholar, former government entomologist 
and expert on science and agriculture, 
who has been chairman of the Fisheries 
Development Corp. since it was organized 
in 1944. 

Financed by the government to the 
extent of about $3 million, FDC keeps 
close watch on all phases of fishing. It 
supervises development of harbor facili- 
ties, controls fishing grounds, surveys 
coastal waters, experiments in oyster cul- 
ture, preserves crayfish grounds, trains 
fishermen (who earn $2,800 to $42.000 a 
year), finances their purchase of boats 
and homes. 

“Ocean” Johnson solved fishing prob- 
lems from the rolling deck of a trawler. 
Dr. Skaife uses a much different ap- 
proach. After field trips he works oft a 
scientific solution at his desk in Seafare 
House, Cape Town. 

Desk Man. Born in London and ed- 
ucated in Germany, affable Dr. Skaife 
first came to South Africa to teach science 
at Cape Town University. He went from 
the classroom to government service, and, 
in 1944, to FDC, a post he accepted with 
reluctance because he felt the job should 
go to a businessman. He has more than 
repaid his backers’ confidence. 

He likes fish and beer, but swears 
by mutton and brandy, too. Although he 
is one of South Africa’s busiest men, he 
finds time for his hobby—natural history. 
He writes a weekly column .on en- 
tomology for the Cape Times, often lec- 
tures on the radio. He’s good with his 
hands, too. At Hout Bay, he built his own 
home and guest house. His son, 20, is a 
journalist in Rhodesia, but his daughter, 
24, is following father’s footsteps. A 
biologist, she is currently making a study 
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of birds on Tristan da Cunha for the 
New York Museum of Natural History. 

Dr. Skaife realizes that “the wealth 
of the seas, vast though it is, is not in- 
exhaustible.” But because South Africa, 
near the bottom of the globe, has few 
neighbors, overfishing is not now a major 
worry. One of its biggest problems is 
to find new markets to keep pace with 
growing production. South Africa’s 214 
million Europeans consume only a small 
portion of the total catch. The 8 million 
natives eat no fish at all. South Africa’s 
best customers are Australia (fresh fish), 
the U.S. (crayfish or “African lobster” 
tails) and Britain (canned fish and oil). 


Final Curtain 


Last week, at 79, Sir Harry Lauder 
went “Roamin’ in the Gloamin’” far 
from the “bonnie banks of Clyde.” After 
a half-century of making an unhappy 
world laugh, the Scottish comedian died 
at Lauder Ha’, his home in Strathaven, 
Scotland. 

The turning point in his life, Lauder 
used to say, was when, at the age of 20, 
he married Annie Vallance. She played 
the piano and the two of them started as 
a team. After a smash hit in his London 
debut in 1900, he toured Australia, South 
Africa and the U.S., played before kings 
and presidents, was knighted in 1919, 


Such Popularity ... 


Life offers few bright moments for 
the people behind thé Iron Curtain, but 
they manage their bitter little jokes. 
A new one out of Bucharest last week 
concerns Ana Pauker, Rumania’s Com- 
munist boss, and two of her lieutenants. 

The three were in a plane over Buch- 
arest. One of the Communist leaders 
threw out a loaf of bread and scores 
of people below fought over it. An- 
other tossed out a pound of sugar and 
hundreds scrambled for it. Ana dropped 
some money and thousands went after it. 

The pilot turned to the co-pilot and 
said: “Want to see all the people of 
Bucharest come out and jump up and 
down with joy?” 

“You bet!” 

“Throw out Ana.” 


Inflation Project 


The National Scala, a leading Copen- 
hagen restaurant, introduced an “eat as 
much as you like” luncheon last week. 
The menu: choice of herring; choice of 
cold roast pork, homemade liver paste 
with fried mushrooms or sausages; choice 
of veal cutlet or roast pork or beef; 
choice of cheese. The price, with music 
thrown in: three kroner (about 43¢). 


Harem Count 


A United Nations Committee sur- 
veying world slavery announced last 
week it would take a census of harem 
dancing girls, asked the cooperation of 
all sultans and potentates possessing 
same. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 


The Point of No Return 


Acme 


Churchill. Not even a majority could change an omelet back into eggs. 


On the charts used by transat- 
lantic airplane navigators one finds a 
pencilled dot, midway in the waste of 
waters between the shores of Labrador 
and Ireland. 

That is the point beyond which— 
if anything goes wrong—it is more 
dangerous to turn back than to pro- 
ceed. It is the point where the divide 
between two continents is crossed. Be- 
yond that “point of no return” the 
wishes of the passengers are given no 
consideration. However desperate the 
situation, they must go on. 
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In polities there are also points 
of no return, after which it is futile 
to consult the will of the voters, no 
matter how democratic the system of 
government. And the average citizen 
can seldom identify the moment when 
such a point is passed. Certainly our 
decision to participate in the last war 
was taken long before Pearl Harbor. 
But exactly when is difficult to say. 

The question now, as the new 
British Parliament convenes, is 
whether Britain passed the point of 
no return, at some time during the 
period when the Labor government 
was moving fast towards socialism. 
The recent election showed that a ma- 
jority of the voters would like to re- 
store free enterprise. But is it any 
longer possible? 
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We scarcely realize, in our fortu- 
nate country, that some governmental 
controls simply cannot be removed, 
once they have been firmly fettered on 
a national economy. 

Take nationalization of railroads 
as an illustration. Railroads, in Eng- 
land as here, grew up as private, com- 
peting companies. Each system had 
its separate financial structure. 

By nationalization, in England, 
this private management has been 





. 
liquidated, direction-is centralized un- 
der a governmental agency and the 
financing of all the railways has be- 
come a Treasury operation. The point 
is not whether this is good or bad. The 
point is that the decision taken can- 
not now be reversed. 
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The same applies even more 
strongly when government begins to 
manipulate the currency. 

The English pound is now “incon- 
vertible.” You cannot exchange it 
freely for the currencies of other na- 
tions. This “managed currency” neces- 
sitates a stifling network of controls 
and regulations. Perhaps, if this para- 
sitic growth were removed, one would 
find that the trunk on which it has 
fastened is already dead. 

Even in so secondary a matter as 
the growth of bureaucracy there is a 
“point of no return.” Here, as in Eng- 
land, we are familiar with sprawling 
governmental agencies that provide no 
real service, but are not abolished be- 
cause their vested interest runs too 
deep to be destroyed. 
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Much publicity has been given 
to the Conservative comeback in the 
British election. That party has in- 
creased its representation from 213 to 
296. The Liberals, also strong for free 
enterprise, hold 9 seats. The Labor 
Party has been cut down from 393 to 
315, and secured less than half of the 
entire vote. 

This demonstrates that a major- 
ity of the people of Britain strongly 
dislike heavy doses of national social- 
ism. But it does not follow that the 
socialistic practices now in effect will 
be reversed. 

There is a point of no return in 
politics. The time to realize that fact 
is before, not after, this point is 
reached, 
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Paperwork-per-Penny 


To the average consumer, Federal 
excise taxes are troublesome, price- 
boosting delays in making counter pur- 
chases. To businessmen, they can be a 
nightmare of red-taped bookkeeping. 

A vivid example was provided last 
week by General Electric’s light bulb 
division in a statement to the House Ways 
and Means Committee. To fork over $4.8 
million in bulb taxes, G.E. must sep- 
arately record 21,600 excise tax collec- 
tions (averaging $224.20 each) from 
1,800 wholesalers. The wholesalers, in 
turn, record 1.8 million collections from 
150,000 retailers, who must keep tabs on 
68.3 million tax collections from 19.8 
bulb-buying customers—paying about 
7.1¢ tax each. 


Don’t Kill the Goose... 


Dearborn, Mich., is in many ways a 
suburb of the Ford Motor Co. Ford’s 
business offices and gigantic Rouge plant 
—employing 75,000 persons—pay 60% 
of all Dearborn taxes. 

Without Ford, Dearborn might have 
to boost per-capita taxation from the 
present $57 to $145. In return, Ford has 
been getting, from Dearborn’s Demo- 
cratic city administration: (1) new, ex- 
pansion-delaying building codes; (2) 
incessant Fire Department attempts to 
find safety violations in factory areas, 
despite Ford’s maintenance of a private 
fire fighting force; (3) broad hints that 
Ford fork over a few million dollars for 
a city hospital. 

Get It? Last week Ford dropped a 
broad hint of its own. Speaking to Dear- 
born’s Chamber of Commerce, Robert J. 
Hampson, manager of capital investment 
in Ford’s analysis department, served 
unmistakable notice that Ford could 
easily become fed up with the slaps its 
copious tax investment is netting. 

Mentioning “otherwise desirable” 
communities which have “fallen  vic- 
tim to extreme political control,” Hamp- 
son emphasized that other “cities all 
over the country are anxious to have a 
Ford plant.” 


The Lustron Story 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
last week foreclosed its $37.5 million 
mortgage against the Lustron Corp. of 
Columbus, Ohio. Shorn of technicalities, 
the strange story behind the foreclosure 
had points of definite importance to the 
American people. 

For weeks, newspaper reports had 
damned RFC for lending millions to Lus- 
tron for building enameled steel prefab- 
ricated houses. The Lustron loans were 
“foolhardy” or “socialistic.” Then, when 
the mortgage foreclosure was filed, sob 
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Wide World 
Carl G. Strandlund. He wants more 
RFC millions for prefab houses ... 


stories pleaded the case of Lustron’s 
founder and president, Carl G. Strand- 
lund. Now, the headlines implied, the 
RFC should have more “heart” because 
all Lustron needed was more time, more 
production and, of course, more Govern- 
ment loans. 

One of RFC’s five directors is Har- 
vey J. Gunderson, a tall, blue-eyed Viking 
more than six feet tall. Formerly a law- 
yer in Vermillion, $.D., he became coun- 
sel for RFC’s Minneapolis agency in 
1932, came to Washington as assistant 
general counsel in 1935, and has been a 
director since 1945. In the absence of 
RFC chairman Harley Hise, he has been 
spokesman for the agency before Con- 
gress. 

Last week, Gunderson told the full 





. . » Harvey J. Gunderson explains why 


he didn’t get it. (SEE: Lustron) 


illuminating Lustron story. Here it is: 

After the war Strandlund wanted to 
build some prefabricated enameled steel 
filling stations. But Wilson Wyatt, then 
housing expediter, urged him instead to 
build prefab residences on a large scale. 
This fired Strandlund’s imagination. He 
put up $1,000 of his own money—no 
more—and borrowed $15.5 million from 
RFC. 

Barrel-Scraping. This loan was 
made under the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Act (1946) which authorized 
(and virtually instructed) RFC to help 
producers of prefabricated houses. Sub- 
sequent loans of $10 million, urgently 
supported, like the first, by the White 
House, were made to protect the original 
loan. Then, with Lustron Corp. already 
in trouble, along came more special legis- 
lation—Section 102 of the Housing Act of 
1948. Again RFC was virtually told to 
lend more millions to ailing Lustron 
Corp. It did so, bringing the total to 
$37.5 million. 

Lustron, RFC believes, has a fine 
plant at Columbus, Ohio, and an excel- 
lent product, developed with the aid of 
the Chicago Vitreous Enamel Products 
Co. Buyers of Lustron homes are pleased 
with them. One trouble is that the pretty 
enameled houses were designed, when 
OPA price ceilings were in effect, to sell 
for $8,000. Their current prices are $12,- 
000 to $14,000, however, which takes 
them out of jhe mass market. 

Lustron spent $15 million for ma- 
chinery, and the rest of its loans on op- 
erations. But instead of the scores of 
thousands of houses promised, it has pro- 
duced only 2,096 in three years. 

Within recent weeks Lustron made 
some last-ditch moves to keep going. 

Boss Wanted. RFC knows of com- 
petent, well-financed investors who are . 
ready with enough capital to continue 
Lustron in business. If such backers can 
induce Strandlund to give them control, 
RFC will call off the foreclosure. At all 
events, RFC is convinced Lustron as now 
set up is past saving by Government loans 
and it will get no more of them. 

Strandlund, arguing for his continu- 
ance as boss, says if RFC sells him out it 
will net no more than 5¢ on the dollar. 
RFC calmly answers: “On Lustron we 
stand to lose $30 million and probably 
will. But this is well covered by profits 
we have made on other loans.” 

Because the agency indulges in loose 
lending from time to time (RFC says 
this never happens except under special 
legislation by Congress) it is frequently 
assumed its lending activities are in the 
red. The facts are otherwise. Today the 
agency has outstanding business loans of 
about $433 million. Its losses on loans 
have been less than 34 of 1%. Interest on 
loans made and premiums on bonds (re- 
deemed by successful companies which 
issued them to cover loans) have yielded 
a profit of $560 million. 

Well Bolstered. Of this profit $375 
million has been paid into the Treasury 
as dividends on Government-owned RFC 
stock. The balance and future earnings 
will be used for dividends on the Treas- 
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ury-held stock or for retirement of cap- 
ital. 

Congress authorized the agency to 
make loans substantially on the terms 
used by private lending institutions. Un- 
der this authority RFC has negotiated 
thousands of loans to net its sizable 
profits. 

People outraged by specific loans, 
like those to Lustron, should aim their 
complaints at Congress, say RFC people, 
since such ventures usually follow special 
Congressional directives. As in the Lus- 
tron case, these directives limit the dis- 
cretion of RFC directors and sometimes 
result in unbusinesslike loans. 


Pop Goes the Nickel 


No American business had ever 


seemed more tightly pegged to a single 
price scale than the nickel-a-bottle, $836 
million soft drink industry. 

Last year, despite doubling produc- 
tion costs, soft drink producers fed the 
equivalent of 24.7 billion fizzing bottles 





Wide World 
Fountain factors. The taste of cola and 
the convenience of a nickel. (SEE: Pop) 


into the domestic market. An average 
buyer gulped down 164.9 bottles. And, 
as far as most were concerned, the 5¢ 
price tag was the general rule. 

Actually, as the nation’s 6,600 soft 
drink bottlers prepare for the most hotly 
competitive year so far, the behind-scenes 
price picture shows strange distortions. 
Wholesale prices on soft drinks are 
headed up. But the large (334%) mar- 
gin of retail profit means that many deal- 
ers can absorb initial increases and keep 
the nickel price. 

“Holding the line” never works very 
long, however, without relief. Thereafter, 
the nickel drink could become a thing of 
the past. Retailers might be forced to 
add customer-repelling pennies to the soft 
drinks’ familiar, one-coin price. 

- Expendables. First to suffer if this 
happens will be thousands of completely 
independent bottlers. Local brand names 
would find it hard to compete, at higher 
price levels, with such by-word beverages 
as Coca-Cola. 
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“Coke” itself would probably be the 
last soft drink bottling empire to sur- 
render to new retail prices. Its 1,000 li- 
censed bottlers, to whom Coca-Cola sup- 
plies only the ingredients for bottling, 
and 25 company-owned plants are turning 
out “Cokes” in such volume that unit 
production costs may still be kept in line. 

Last year, for instance, 61% (equiv- 
alent to about 15 billion bottles) of all 
soft drinks were cola flavored. And Coca- 
Cola’s own particular cola accounted for 
more than half of that. Its familiar 
6-ounce bottles grossed $101.5 million in 
the first nine months of 1949 alone. 

Other companies could well envy 
Coke’s strong position. Dr. Pepper, for 
instance, dropped the price of its syrup 
about 6¢ a gallon to give its locally li- 
censed bottlers a break. Result: a 1949 
net income drop of nearly 13%. 

Charles Elmer Hires Jr., head of 
Philadelphia’s famed Hires Root Beer 
Co., had predicted “an increase in com- 
petition and a decrease in sales” for 1949. 
Sales figures bore him out. Hires’ busi- 
ness fell from 1948’s $8.6 million to $7.8 
million. But its 200 locally owned bot- 
tlers and 25 company plants stuck to 
their 5¢ price. 

Narrowing Ladder. Pepsi-Cola had 
already discovered what happens when 
soft drink prices go up. In many cities 
its “twice as big” (12-ounce) bottles had 
been selling for'6¢ for some months— 
and Pepsi sales charts had started down- 
ward. Many dealers tried to level it off 
by absorbing the penny themselves, let- 
ting customers continue paying 5¢. 

Another solution seemed to have 
been found when the company began 
supplying soda fountains with 8-ounce 
rather than 12-ounce bottles, hoping to 
even up for the grocer’s big bottle bar- 
gain. 

Canada Dry had also tried a price 
boost. For a case of 12 quart bottles it 
was charging $1.45 instead of the old 
$1.25. Dealers, however, could still 
charge from 15¢ to 18¢ per bottle and 
make one of the best profit margins pos- 
siblé in the grocery business. 

That margin of profit still seemed 
to offer the soft drink industry’s best 
hope of weathering current high-cost, 
high-price tempests. 

Basic factors involved in this margin 
are sugar and syrup. Most bottlers of 
the major brands get only their syrup 
from the parent companies. From each 
gallon, on the average, they can mix 
about 100 bottles of their brand. 

These bottles are sold to retailers at 
an almost universally standard rate of 
80¢ for a case of 24. Now, in Los 
Angeles, for instance, some Coca-Cola 
bottles have gone to 90¢. Retailers, how- 
ever, can very often pay that price, still 
charge 5¢ a bottle and clear ample profit 
from the 30¢ difference between whole- 
sale and retail charges. 

Pegged Sugar. Much of the deci- 
sion as to whether prices will hold at 
these “absorbable” levels or not depends 
upon sugar costs. In each 24-bottle case 
of the average soft drink there is about 
1144 pounds of sugar. Before the war that 





sugar would have cost just a bit more 
than 6¢. Now it costs nearly 11¢. 

Hope that competition will lower 
this cost is dim. Government subsidies 
and control of sugar production and im- 
ports are holding up the price. 

As if to add to these woes of soft 
drink makers, two states (Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina) have passed sales- 
stifling beverage taxes. 

Result, in Pennsylvania, of a 1¢ levy 
on each bottle of soft drink: sales have 
slumped an average of 25%. 


Success Story 


Two years ago in New York, Leon 
Jolson had two assets: an Italian sewing 
machine with more special features than 
a downtown movie, and a loan of $2,000. 
He also had a deficit: the insecurity of 
a displaced person. 

Last week, also in New York, Leon 
Jolson handed his 50,000th imported 


Necchi sewing machine to Italian Consul 





. Acme 
Sew it goes. Jolson (right) gave No. 50,- 
000 to Consul Mazio. (SEE: Success) 


General Aldo Mario Mazio for presenta- 
tion to the Red Cross. And, in his ledger 
books, Jolson entered his business’s cur- 
rent worth: $2 million. The insecurity 
was now well written off. 


The Brief Case 


Gustav Ferreira, Brazilian coffee 
importer in New York, says coffee will 
remain at its present price for another 
year until supplies get more plentiful. 
Coffee drinkers who pay 70¢ a pound for 
the beverage can feel they are inter- 
national benefactors, for coffee profits 
have helped Brazil reduce its trade 
deficit to U.S. banks by $29 million. It 
stands now at $68 million and spring 
may see it completely erased. 

Mack Trucks, Ine. finds its own 
best interests are served by serving indus- 
try as a whole. Recently the company 
announced it would give free 10-week 
courses, two hours a week, in schools in 
60 cities to train Diesel mechanics, badly 
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HAVOLINE 


Vhe Best Motor Oil your money can buy 
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BEST protection 
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An exclusive new scientific formula 
makes Custom-Made Havoline 
Motor Oil even better than its 
famous predecessor, better than any 
premium oil you can buy. This 
great new motor oil passes all re- 
quirements for heavy-duty motor 
oils, including the stringent engine 
tests as established by government 
and industry. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every 
Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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Tested and proved in millions of 
miles of driving in all 48 states, 
Havoline is literally custom-made 
for automobile engines. 

A money saver for old cars, a 
must for new cars — Custom-Made 
Havoline is available today from 
your local Texaco Dealer, the best 


friend your car ever had. Change 
today! 
















Handy. Will versatility sell a million the 
first year? (SEE: Products) 


needed everywhere because of the rapid 
shift to Diesel power in trucks and buses. 
Anybody whose work has to do with 
trucks and buses is eligible for enroll- 
ment. For the first lesson in New York 
last week the company had 3,500 applica- 
tions; the opening session of the Boston 
course the previous week was attended 
by 800. 

Chrysler Corp. has kept its em- 
ployes informed of basic strike issues 
through a series of succinct bulletins is- 
sued by Herman L. Weckler, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. These are the 
highlights: Chrysler has offered to guar- 
antee workers a $100-a-month pension; 
the union admitted it was good, but union 
leaders rejected it. The strike is for 10¢ 
per hour, per worker, to put into a 
“kitty” whose use for pensions (or, pos- 
sibly, for other matters) would be under 
union control. Union leaders have added 
182 other contract demands to the strike- 
bound negotiations. Last week’s bulletin 
headlined: “Talk is cheap but not at a 
cost of $1,188,772.77 a day. . . .” This 
is the amount of wages paid 89,000 
Chrysler workers before the union put 
them on strike. 

General Motors Corp. has cut 
wages for the third time in accord with 
its contract with UAW. The cut, based 
on Bureau of Labor statistics showing a 
new cost of living drop of 0.4%, 
amounted to 2¢ an hour. At the same 
time, G.M. reduced car and truck prices 
from $10 to $40. UAW-CIO officials say 
they won’t renew the escalator clause 
when the contract comes up for renewal 
in April. 

Bureau Chiefs of the Associated 
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Credit Bureaus of America keep a finger 
on the nation’s economic pulse through 
retail contacts. They reported at their 
annual conference of Midwestern man- 
agers in Chicago: Consumer credit can 
go at least $3.5 bfllion higher before 
reaching a dangerous level; credit losses 
are still almost negligible, though collec- 
tions have slowed down somewhat, while 
requests for loan information are in- 
creasing substantially. 


Sack of Plenty 


To find the economic status of Ameri- 
cans, U.S. census takers next month will 
ask: “What is your gross annual in- 
come?” Last week, in preparing equiva- 
lent questions for coincident census tak- 
ings throughout Latin America, members 
of a hemispheric census committee pro- 


* vided a vivid, if unintentional, contrast to 


the productive miracle of North Ameri- 
can enterprise. For some of the non-in- 
dustrial Southern nations the income- 
level question will be: “Do you sleep on 
the ground? In a hammock? Or in a 


bed?” 


New Products 
The new Hypo-Oiler looks like an 


over-size fountain pen, but its long needle- 
like spout helps the house or office me- 
chanic to get into hard-to-reach places. 
ee Tube Roll-Up, says the manu- 
facturer, will make squeezing on tube- 
packaged products (720 million collap- 
sible tubes were sold last year) as an- 
tiquated as hand-cranking an auto. It is 
a slender, hollow, plastic cylinder 234 
inches long which is slotted and used like 
a sardine key. The cylinder slips over the 
base of the tube and even a 4-year-old 
quickly grasps the roll-up principle of 
the brightly colored device priced at 10¢. 
e e New uses recently found for 
Rikkies, put the tough, pliable, 2-inch 
cartridge-shaped gelatin lighter fluid con- 
tainers in the class of new products. 
Since their debut on drug and cigar store 


‘Airplanes are taster 1” 


Rail Line. From the offices of the 
Southern Pacific Railway last fort- 
night came a_ pocket-size, 30-page 
pamphlet called Why Don’t Trains 
Fly? 

In sketch and text it smilingly 
rubbed salt on airline sore-spots: air- 
sickness, weather-forced destination 
changes, relatively tight passenger 
space, inconvenient airport locations. 
Biggest gripe, however, was against 


counters they have become standbys for 
cleaning typewriter keys and fingers 
stained with carbon paper, removing lip- 
stick stains and spots on clothing, clean- 
ing auto windshields and helping make 
fireplaces burn. 

ee Scotchlight house numbers, 
made of cast aluminum by Di-Cast Prod- 
ucts Co., are framed in an attractive grill 
work and ornament the lawn. At night 
the rays of an auto headlight make the 
red numbers glow with such intensity 
they can be read from either side as 
easily as by day. 

e e EKCO Products Co. thinks its 
new four-way opener (see picture) will 
sell by the millions because it opens 
bottles, vacuum lids, bean and fruit juice 
cans with equal ease. 

e @ Color-perfect garden flower de- 
signs are possible with new seeds coated 
with a substance the same shade as the 
expected flower. Color-coated seeds for 
zinnias and sweetpeas are now ready; 
others are on the way. 

e e Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
succumbing to spring fever, has offered 
suggestions for a bulb-heated hotbed 
which a handy man can build in a few 
hours with $10 worth of materials. Sock- 
ets for eight bulbs, totaling 200 watts, 
are wired to a wooden crosspiece and 
the bulbs are suspended inside the frame 
19% inches above the soil. A clear plastic 
screen or glass sash is placed atop the 
form to hold the heat. Power comes 
from garage or porch outlet. Controlled 
by a thermostat, the lights turn on when 
the temperature inside drops below 50°. 
Result: June peas in May from a minia- 
ture greenhouse. 

ee Geiger counters are more news- 
worthy than useful to most people except 
prospectors. Precision Radiation Instru- 
ments, Inc., is now offering a new port- 
able counter, tropicalized and weather- 
proofed,ewith earphones and neon flasher, 
for $99.50. It weighs 314 pounds, detects 
beta particles, gamma, cosmic and X-rays 
and comes complete with batteries, tubes 
and carrying belt. 


OVERSHOE , NEBRASKA 

MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 

To OveRsHor 49 mi 
—> 


N 
. “Mommie, why didn’t we come aLt 
the way in this bus instead of just most of the way?” 


airline advertising attempts to directly 
knock rail service. 

The pamphlet was _ turn-about. 
And it was so well done that airlines 
conceded they probably wouldn’t even 
try to answer. They could, however, 
still point to what many consider the 
most pertinent fact of all—that when 
the S.P. wants to distribute its pamph- 
let with the greatest speed it uses air 
mail. 
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Any Loap-Any Roao! 


Blue skies or blizzard, sunshine or storms, good roads or no roads, the 
70,000 trucks serving the nation's light and power companies must 
have real ability to do the job . . . extra dependability on the job. 


GMC trucks . . . light, medium and heavy duty, gasoline and Diesel 
... are able and reliable, roomy and robust, comfortable and safe. 
And for these reasons they're outstanding favorites with many 
power companies and a long roll call of other concerns. 


But more importantly, they're tops in user estimation because they're 
built by truck-minded men . . . because they have what it takes in 
tough, all-truck construction for any load or any road . . . because 
the high efficiency of their truck engines matched with their truck 
chassis proves out in more loads, more miles, at less cost! 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION “ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


MORE LOADS, MORE MiLES, AT Less cost 
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IF AMERICAN BUSINESS wants to insure the nation's ability to defend itself it 
will invest in “protective construction," says Guy B. Panero, head 
of a New York engineering firm. He has designed three types of plants 
—-storage, chemical and precision manufacturing-——-for the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, which is conducting a $400,000 in- 
vestigation of the practicability of underground constructions. 


PANERO'S STUDIES CONVINCE HIM it is not practical to place all or even a major 
segment of U.S. manufacturing facilities underground, and some types 
of industries cannot be dispersed, either. But the absolute must for 


the nation's defense is "protective construction." 


HE WOULD PUT UNDERGROUND such essential parts of a plant as the machine tool “ 
room, control room and other production equipment which, if destroyed, 
could be replaced only with great difficulty and delay. Other parts, 
the shipping room for example, would be left exposed. 


U.S. COMPANIES WILL INVEST more than $6 billion in new manufacturing facilities 
this year. Says Panero: "If only 20% of this were spent to protect 
ourselves against blows certain to hit us if war comes again, it would 
give a good start toward permanent security." 


HEATING ENGINEERS are watching new and phenomenally efficient forms of heat use 
with the idea of adapting them to household heating. Right now they 
have an eye on the terrific "energy density" developed in gas tur- 
bines, of the type used in airplanes, for power generation and in an 
experimental Union Pacific locomotive. 


DR. C. G. SUITS, director of the Research Laboratory of General Electric Co., 
told a Congressional committee that if the energy density of the gas 
turbine can ultimately be achieved in small space, a household furnace 
need be no larger than a teacup. And if the "combustion density" in a 
rocket combustion chamber can be duplicated ultimately in a large 
compartment, a chamber seven feet on each side could produce all the 
heat required for all the electric power stations in the U.S. 


BY A NEW PROCESS, steel of open-hearth quality can be made in 12 minutes, as 
against the 12 hours needed now to cook a batch of open—hearth steel 
in a fire of fuel oil or gas. 


THE NEW TURBO-HEARTH PROCESS, after successful commercial scale tests, was an- 
nounced by research chemist F. L. Toy of the Carnegie-—Illinois Steel 
Corp., a U.S. Steel subsidiary, and C. E. Sims of the Battelle Me-— 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


TO CONVERT MOLTEN PIG IRON into steel, the turbo-hearth system uses no coal or 
other external fuel, but burns the impurities in the liquid iron with 
blasts of air. As in the Bessemer process, the pig iron "cooks it- 
self" to become steel. In the new process air, injected from the side 
instead of the bottom, cuts the, cooking time to one-sixtieth that of 
normal open—hearth operations and produces steel without the limita- 
tions of the Bessemer type. 


AUTO DEMAND is outrunning production with normal March-—April-—May buying up- 
surge just beginning. The Chrysler strike is costing a drop of 35,000 
cars weekly and has stopped the company's plans to build up dealer 
stocks. The coal strike has set back output by General Motors and 
Ford. In many sections buyers in the weeks ahead will find autos as 
hard to get as in 1948. 


COAL AND CHRYSLER STRIKES will reduce business below levels anticipated for the 
first six months, but the year as a whole will be good, John K. Lan- 
gum, vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, told the 
midwinter conference of the Mortgage Bankers Association of America. 

MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS in keeping the economy high are: big auto production, 
record number of houses already started this year, and consumer buying 
power maintained by high personal incomes, large individual holdings 
of currency, deposits, Federal pensions and benefit payments. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Some Kitchen Helpers Never Grow Old 


... for an “Unseen Friend” keeps their beauty unchanged 


When Karen Rogers was born, Dad 
surprised Mother with some new kitchen 
appliances. He wanted to lighten her 
work so she would have more time with 
the baby. 


When Junior was born, he bought still 
more appliances. And he added to them 
through the years. 


Now the children are growing older... 
and becoming kitchen helpers themselves. 


The appliances, though, never seem to 
grow old. Older in years perhaps, but not 
noticeably older in appearance. 


Today they look almost as new as the 
day they started to lighten housework for 
Mrs. Rogers. The years of hard kitchen 
duty have scarcely marred their mirror- 
bright, chromium-plated surfaces. 


What makes the plated surfaces so 
good-looking ...so long-lasting? 


The good looks come from the chro- 
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mium plating itself —a surface coating 
that is ever so thin (only two 100,000ths 
of an inch). 


The durability comes from a protective 
undercoating of Nickel, “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


This protective and unseen layer of 
Nickel is many times thicker than the 
chromium skin. For tests show that the 
durability of decorative chromium de- 
pends most of all on the thickness of the 
Nickel underplating. 


Without such stout protection between 
this surface skin and the base metal the 
plated ware would soon rust and stain. 
But with a thick undercoating of rust- 
proof, corrosion-resisting Nickel, it takes 
rough handling with little damage to its 
beauty. 


So whenever you see high quality chro- 
mium plating in your kitchen ... in your 
bathroom...on your car... remember 


that beauty-preserving, friendly metal that 
is underneath and unseen. 


No wonder Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


To learn more about Nickel, “Your 
Unseen Friend” — how it’s 
produced, what it’s used for 
today, and what research is 
doing to make Nickel even 
more useful tomorrow — 
write for a copy of “The 
Romance of Nickel.” It és 
free. Write Dept. 63z, 
New York 5,N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 





Nickel 


©1960, T. 1. N. Co. --.- Your Unseen Friend 
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Science 





The Soul of Wit 


Wreathed in the rich cigar-smoke of 
a Chamber of Commerce banquet, the 
evening’s guest speaker watched the wait- 
ers clear the tables, fiddled nervously 
with his demitasse, champed to get on 
with the ordeal. 

Three hours later—after the past 
president’s report, the cheery forecast of 
the incoming president, the reports by 
committees, the question of old business 
and of new—the toastmaster introduced 
to the Van Nuys, Cal., audience “the man 
who needs no introduction”: Nobel-prize- 
winning scientist Robert A. Millikan. 

Said Dr. Millikan: “At this hour, I 
fear the mind is too weary to listen to the 
speech I have prepared. I had intended 
to discuss one of the chapters in my new 
book, The Road to Peace. Any of you 
who are interested may read the book.” 

And he sat down. 


What Is Sleep? 


For 16 out of every 24 hours in the 
life of a man, science has a pretty good 
idea of how and why he functions. But 
when a man slips off into sleep, he leaves 
the learned doctors behind, staring at the 
blank retreating wall of what remains a 
physiological mystery. 

By last week a Boston researcher 
hacking away at the problem had opened 
a significant crevice. Brilliant Dr. Mary 
Brazier, a Londoner on loan to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, proved through 
use of an electroencephalograph (a ma- 
chine which records brain impulses) that 
when a man dozes across the borderline 
of consciousness, the center of his brain’s 
electrical activity suddenly switches from 
the back of his head to the front. 

Shift—and Doze. The news caused 
no bonfires to be lit on Boston Common; 
yet it did much to cheer investigators like 
Dr. Henry K. Beecher of Harvard’s Med- 
ical School. He and others striving to 
master the mechanics of sleep could 
scarcely anaiyze the nature or origins of 
sleep if they didn’t know when it began. 
Dr. Brazier supplied the indispensable 
definition. Sleep, she demonstrated, com- 
mences at the split-second when the brain 
shifts its control-center from the occipi- 
tal region (where its characteristic 
“wave-beat” is fast) to the frontal lobe 
(where it is relatively slow). 

With this established, Dr. Beecher 
and his colleagues have been freed to 
tackle Question 2: what causes this 
change-in-command which we may now 
label “sleep”? One theory links it with 
the blockage of impulses being relayed 
to the brain. 

Sleeping Dog. To test this belief 
Beecher and Brazier are now beginning 
experiments on the brain of an anaes- 
thetized dog. First, they will let the drug 


wear off gradually and uniformly from all 
nerve-channels, and try to note at pre- 
cisely what moment slumber ceases. Sec- 
ond, beginning all over again, they will 
arrange to have the drug recede selec- 
tively, restoring to the dog the use of first 
one sense and then another—sight, hear- 
ing, touch—and try to discover in this 
way just which nerve-impulses, when 
blocked, produce sleep. 

They haven’t got the answers—yet. 
But one thing seemed certain: sleep, that 
knits up the raveled sleeve of care, was 
due itself to be unraveled. 


Voice by Light 


If, in the next war, there are any 
pilots still interested in talking to ground- 
troops stumbling around the scorched 
periphery of hell-bombed cities, they will 
be able to chatter with each other over 
a beam of light, fully secure from jam- 
ming or detection by the enemy. Stripped 


though it won’t operate through the 
crumbled wall of a bistro or make con- 
tact with any brass hat it can’t see. 


Miracle Mud 


Soldiers in the last war faced many 
enemies: boredom, bullets, bugs, and 
browned-off brigadiers. But the enemy 
most veterans will remember with a loath- 
ing born of long and intimate familiarity 
is—mud. Often their problem was not so 
much how to behave on the field of battle 
as how to keep from sinking through it. 

Next time they may have it a bit 
easier. Army technicians at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., this week were busy testing an odd 
chemical compound that converts quag- 
mires into tough, rubbery soil capable of 
sustaining not only G.L.s, but trucks and 
even planes. 

Developed by a group at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology under Prof. 
John B. Wilbur, the new “stabilizer” is 





‘U.S. Army 


Army’s new mud. After five hours, trucks cannot damage it. (SEE: Miracle) 


last week of its “secret” classification, 
this invention by Northwestern Uni- 
versity physicists promises instant, two- 
way communication between ship and 
ship, plane and plane, or any “trans- 
ceiver” within sight of another. 

Explains Northwestern’s Prof. Walter 
S. Huxford: “The light intensity from 
the transmitter is varied in accordance 
with the frequency of the voice. The light 
beam falls on a light-sensitive receiver 
at a distance, the signals are amplified, 
and the fluctuations are then converted 
back into voice signals.” 

Ship to Ship. Range of the new de- 
vice is limited by the power of the beam 
and, eventually, by the earth’s curvature. 
For naval vessels, this disadvantage will 
be more than offset by the instrument’s 
speed, ease of operation, and freedom 
from interference. The aircraft model has 
about half the range of the shipboard 
unit, is especially designed to assist for- 
mation flying and liaison with parachute 
troops. As for the doughfoot, he'll get a 
portable one-man transceiver which may 
put the walkie-talkie out of business— 


based on the interaction of calcium 
acrylate, sodium thiosulfate and ammoni- 
um persulfate. Applied to the earth, these 
cause the soil particles and the calcium 
acrylate molecules to “lock together.” In 
five hours the soil surface develops a 
tensile strength of 5 to 10 pounds per 
square inch. 

Bouncing Ball. In this state, the 
stabilized mud can resist tremendous 
pressure. A 16-pound steel ball dropped 
from a height of seven feet on a concrete 
pavement will shatter the surface. 
Dropped on the new chemically treated 
soil, the ball will bounce about six inches, 
do no damage whatever. Army engineers 
drove 10-ton trucks over a test-section 
until they were sick of it; the trucks 
made no impression. 

Civilians interested in trying out the 
formula on soggy lanes and parking lots 
will have to wait. The chemical ingredi- 
ents are still extremely expensive. Only 
if the “mud-magic” gets a final Army 
okay, and large-scale production begins, 
will it become economic for Uncle Sam 
and his citizens to dry up in a big way. 
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STEEL sells for less 
than Df a pound: 


most things 
she buys 
cost 


more! 


Our daily food items are produced by literally 
thousands of large and small businesses across the country. 
These producers all operate in highly competitive 
fields, although the prices of many are 
influenced by government controls. At producing 
points (before shipping, wholesale and retail handling), 
prices have been ranging about like this . . 
Sugar ... . 8¢a lb. (at refineries) 
Milk .... 11¢ a qt. (at farm milk sheds) 
Bread .... 13'2¢ a lb. (at bakeries) 


Pork 17¢ a lb. (at slaughter houses) 


Beef ... . 36¢ a lb. (at slaughter houses) Ste el work s for EVERYONE 
Butter . . . . 62¢ a lb. (at dairies) ny —— 


Look, then ... here’s an amazing fact ... ¥@ ~~ 
Steel is sold at an average price of less than 5¢ ; 
a pound, f.o.b. the mills, by the 247 different 


. 


steel companies which make the steel products we 
depend upon in our daily living. 

Think of it. Less than 5¢ a pound. That’s how 
competition and the Steel Industry serve 


America’s steel requirements, 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE . 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Two-way Transfusion 


She had tried to commit suicide, and 
she was succeeding. According to the 
chart at the foot of her bed, she had 
swallowed bichloride of mercury; now 
her kidneys were shutting down. 

Dark-eyed, 27-year-old Dr. Peter F. 
Salisbury, looking down at the adolescent 
girl, knew what she needed: the use of 
someone else’s kidneys to help sluice off 
the poison, get her circulatory system 
functioning properly again. But he had 
ransacked medical literature. No safe 
method existed to do the only thing that 
could save her: “cross-transfuse” her 
blood stream with someone else’s. 

The girl died. 

That was San Francisco, 1941. From 
that moment, Dr. Salisbury had one aim: 
to design a machine that would keep 
similar patients from “drowning” in their 
own waste-products. 

After Hours. It was a lonely jour- 
ney, beset with failures, delays, stupidi- 
ties. Earlier pioneers, he found, had left 
no records of where and why their ex- 
periments had gone astray. Nor could he 
interest the big medical institutions in his 
work. He had to sandwich his research 
between the busy hours of a night-and- 
day general practice—and before and 
after his wartime Army service. 

Working in his basement, Dr. Salis- 
bury built 10 models of his blood-pump 
before he evolved one which would 
neither injure the blood-cells, nor create 
gas bubbles in the blood, nor cause in- 
fection. Then he had to design an instru- 
ment no scientist had ever made: a meter 
to regulate the flow of blood so that 
neither donor nor patient would end up 
with the lion’s share. After that he had to 
tinker with 20 different plastics to find 
the right kind for needles and tubes. 

Not till 1948 did Salisbury’s progress 
begin to attract attention—and support. 
A New York businessman, Emil Fried- 
lander, had given him $2,400. Then 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital’s Institute 
for Medical Research in Los Angeles 
took him on and underwrote his experi- 
ments. His work shot ahead. 

Blood Link. Finally, on the night 
of Feb. 2, 1950, Salisbury could face a 
meeting of scientists at the University 
of Southern California and announce that, 
for the first time in history, patient 
and donor had been successfully linked 
in complete cross-transfusion. A doctor 
in the audience classed it as “one of the 
greatest advances of the past 50 years.” 
Last week eminent physicians from the 
East were quietly trekking out West to 
contact young Dr. Salisbury. 

The machine they will see is capable 
of establishing between two human be- 
ings a blood-relationship even closer than 
that between a mother and the child in 
her womb. Not only is there a full ex- 
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change of blood—12 quarts an hour—but 
the patient gets the use of the donor’s 
kidneys, glands, and even hormones. 

Double Supply. As long as the 
donor has the same blood-type as the 
patient and both are free of infectious 
disease, there is no danger. Since every 
normal person inherits two kidneys, he 
can lend half his kidney-function to some- 
one else with no damage to himself. 
Poison in the patient’s blood is made to 
circulate so rapidly through both bodies 
that it has little chance to cause trouble; 
in any case, its ratio to the total blood- 
volume has been automatically cut in 
half. 

At least 2,000 children die every 
year from acute nephritis; nearly 80,000 
succumb to other forms of this kidney 


‘ Los tinal Times 
Dr. Salisbury. He makes Siamese twins 
of patient and donor. (SEE: Transfusion) 


disease; thousands more die from kidney 
shutdown following serious accidents. 
Cross-transfusion should be able to save a 
high percentage of these cases. 

One of the toughest things Dr. Salis- 
bury confronted in his World War II 
military service was the, spectacle of 
wounded soldiers dying of shock and kid- 
ney shutdown—while his half-finished 
transfusion machine gathered dust in the 
cellar of his San Francisco home. 

Last week Dr. Salisbury’s machine 
was gathering no dust. 


When to Brush 


Armed with mouth-mirrors, dental 
floss, air syringes and X-rays, squads of 
eager researchers under the command of 
Northwestern University’s Dr. Leonard 
S. Fosdick have been exploring the cav- 
ities and teeth-cleansing problems of 946 
open-mouthed college students. Their 
grave conclusion after two years study: 
The time-honored American ritual of 
tooth-brushing before breakfast and just 
before bed should be scrapped. The 








proper procedure, guaranteed to produce 
50% fewer carious lesions: brush your 
teeth within 10 minutes after eating. If 
you are one of those who do not take a 
toothbrush to restaurants—well, rinse 
your mouth. 


X-ray: Cure & Danger 


So went Satan forth from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and smote Job with 
sore boils, from the sole of his foot unto 
his crown. And he took him a potsherd 
to scrape himself withal; and he sat 
down among the ashes.—Job; I1:7-8. 

Modern Jobs with boils and car- 
buncles usually reject such informal 
operations in favor of neurosurgery, sul- 
fas, or penicillin. Last week physicians 
were pondering a strong hint by one of 
the country’s top radiologists, Dr. Fred- 
erick W. O’Brien of Boston, that reli- 
ance on scalpel and drug may be as 
old-hat as Job’s potsherd. His substitute: 
X-ray therapy. 

Quick Cure. Dr. O’Brien reviewed 
the experience of 130 patients hospital- 
ized recently with severe carbuncles. 
Seventy of them received both surgical 
and X-ray treatment; they had to stay 
at the hospital from 13 to 21 days. The 
remaining 60 got only X-ray therapy; 
they were relieved of pain in three to nine 
hours after the first exposure and left the 
hospital in only eight days. 

Well aware of the benefits miracle 
drugs have brought, Dr. O’Brien points 
out, nonetheless, that they also often 
bring “undesirable sensitization reac- 
tions.” Irradiation, he argues, cures with- 
out such after-effects. 

Freaks in the Future? But as Dr. 
O’Brien called for more use of X-ray 
“judiciously applied,” some of his col- 
leagues recalled with misgivings the 
warnings sounded only last month by 
Nobel-prize-winner Dr. Hermann J. Mul- 
ler of Indiana University. “Radiation 
and radioactive substances,” he observed, 
“are coming to be used more and more 
extensively—often, without adequate pro- 
tection.” 

Dr. Muller, who won fame through 
producing “artificial evolution” in suc- 
cessive generations of fruit flies by the 
use of X-rays, is worried lest humanity 
succumb to the fate of his insects. X-ray- 
damaged genes, whether human or fly, 
are passed along unnoticed from genera- 
tion to generation—until they meet other 
genes similarly crippled. Then, says Mul- 
ler, they produce freaks, sterility—or 
death. 

Irresponsible use of X-rays today, 
Muller believes, “will be evident to some 
extent in the next few generations, but 
will be most harmful in generations 
hundreds of years away.” 

Growing Danger. A problem with 
a deadline in the year 3000 or 4000 A.D. 
may not upset many people. But, pleads 
Muller, we must consider “that humanity 
is engaged in crossing the threshold into 
the ‘atomic age’ in which we shall face 
an ever-increasing problem of protection 
from stray radiation and escaping radio- 
isotopes.” 
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Daringly re-styled to be the smartest “buy” for 1950. 


For 1950 .. . this is the ultimate in the long, low and lovely. A car boldly 
re-designed ...re-styled to be dramatically and excitingly all-new 
everywhere you look! And this classic of modern streamlining appeals both 

to your pocketbook and to your pride in your own good taste ... for its 
beauty also reflects the sound and inspired engineering and solid comfort 
inside. It will be the best car you ever drove, with extra headroom, legroom and 
shoulder-room—as well as the most beautifully new. Every great Chrysler 
advantage in room, convenience, safety, and performance has been retained! 
We cordially invite you to see it and drive it at your Chrysler dealer’s today. 


TODAYS NEW STYLE CLASSIC.... 


The Zi 
Beautiful 


1950 — Y 
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. Plenty of fishing and riding 


Baskets and pottery—by the Indians 





A climb to an ancient 
Frijoles Canyon 
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ceremonial cave— Prehistoric ruins of Pueblo Bonita—built 1000 A.D. 






trails 


LOOKING FOR AN UNUSUAL VACATION? 
Then head for the Southwest! 


Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Las Vegas in New Mexico; Phoenix, 
Tucson in Arizona, El Paso in Texas are just a few of the places 
which offer a wealth of interest to vacationers in the Southwest. 
Then there are Deserts, Mountains, Lakes, Indian Life, Pre- 
historic ruins, Carlsbad Caverns, The Grand Canyon—and 
plenty of sightseeing! You'll find everything in the Southwest! 
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Carlsbad Caverns—a tenions sightseeing attraction 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATON 
— IT’S FREE! 


Pathfinder Travel Information Bureau 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
Please mail me information about a vacation in... 


Pp. in ‘west. 
Also Transportation information by .. . 
Train [] Plane [] Bus [] Auto [] 
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Ladies With Letters 


For the college wife who stays home 
and takes care of the baby and gets the 
meals while her husband goes to class, 
Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) 
last week had invented a new honorary 
degree: Ph.T. (pushed husband through). 

Her document, signed by the univer- 


sity’s president, Horace Hildreth, ex- 
presses the wish that “although the 


spouse of the aforesaid Ph.T. may hence- 
forth wear the academic cap and gown 
. .. the aforesaid Ph.T. will continue to 
wear the academic pants.” 

ee As to actual academic degrees, 
102,466 women in the U.S. and territories 
received bachelors’ and first professional 
degrees in 1948-49, according to a re- 
port from the Office of Education. Mas- 
ters’ and second professional degrees 
were won by 15,549 of them and doctors’ 
degrees by 522. 


Headed for Easter 


“They'll never believe me... 

The words of the popular song might 
be quoted by anyone who attempted to 
describe this year’s Easter bonnets. No 
one who hadn’t seen it would believe that 
there’s a hat nicknamed by the milliners 
“spring salad,” decorated with carrots, 
string beans and radishes; that long- 
stemmed onions make a delicate trim- 
ming—to say nothing of peaches, or- 
anges, strawberries and apples. The ap- 
ples are natural in coloring and soft but 
firm to the touch, like a ripe McIntosh. 

Garden Crops. All these fruits and 
vegetables are in millinery departments 
and will be a fairly common sight on 
heads, before Easter. They are actually 
no odder looking than the cherries and 
grapes that have been used for many 
years. Flowers are in abundance, too. 


? 


... sweet like Sally Victor’s straw bonnet 
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Small, tight-fitting caps and calots are 
made entirely of violets, small rosebuds, 
daisies or pansies and the big cartwheels 
and even sailors are flower-decked. There 
Gibson girl 


are, however, untrimmed 





The Easter bonnet. It can be extreme 
like Mr. John’s picture hat with veil... 
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... or profile-wise like John Frederic’s 
windswept shantung straw bicorne .. . 





... washable like Goodfellow’s pique brim 


sailors—intended to be worn level on the 
head, and modified derbies with tailored 
trimmings. But this year’s real austerity 
hat is of rugged burlap that comes in 
many colors and in tailored and semi- 
tailored shapes. It is sold at hat bars for 
$3-$4. 

Veiled Lady. Newest thing in 
shapes is the forward movement of many 
hats. Examples are the profile hats and 
the sugar scoop bonnets, with the brim 
out in front and narrower in the back. 

Contrarily, little bonnets go to the 
other extreme, sit back on the head to 
cover straggly, shingled hair. Newest in 
accessories is the veil. There are Sally 
Victor’s “Kiss Veil” that goes over the 
top of the hat and ties under the chin; 
Mr. John’s tight veil that is blocked into 
a face-fitting curve, and Lenesta’s catch- 
er’s mask veil, gathered into a corsage 
at the front of the hat. 


What’s Cooking? 


Family Fare—Food Management 
and Recipes is the adequate title of the 
new cookbook published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week. In it are 
200 recipes, from apple brown betty to 
waflles—each one measured, tasted, 
timed, put to every possible test in the 
department’s nutrition and home econom- 
ics laboratories. The “laboratories” are 
really kitchens, so well equipped that any 
cook who can read and hold a 
couldn’t possibly make a failure. 

The book has sections, too, on smart 
buying, wise storing and substitution of 
one ingredient for another, as well as 
guidance on the nutritive value of foods. 
These facts, a Government bulletin sug- 
gests, are not always at hand in “home 
kitchen libraries.” 

That phrase describes the status of 
cookbooks today. Despite the talk about ~ 
the modern young career woman who no 
longer stakes her reputation on her abil- 
ity to turn out a meal, today’s bride buys 
more cookbooks than her mother did, ac- 
cording to publishers. And there are more 
cookbooks for her to buy. Sixty were 
published in 1949 covering every conceiv- 
able subject from The Art of Fish Cook- 


spoon 





. .. new like Florell’s carrot top cloche. 
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ery by Milo Miloradovich to Diabetic 
Meals, Menus and Recipes by Betty West. 

Menus for Millions. These two, of 
course, are specialty books. Every bride’s 
shelf holds one of the dozen or so old 
standbys, encyclopedia-sized volumes that 
answer every possible culinary question. 
Grandmother of them all is Fanny Farm- 
er’s Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, 
that has sold 24% million copies since it 
was published in 1896 and is still dubbed 
“the bible of the American housewife.” 

Fanny Farmer was the first cookbook 
author to insist upon level measurements. 
Before her time recipes spoke in vague 
terms like “butter the size of a walnut.” 
The famous old book was completely re- 
vised for the seventh time for its golden 
jubilee in 1946. 

Removable Pages. Other house- 
wives swear by the loose-leaf style Better 
Homes And Gardens Cook Book which 
has sold 3 million copies since it came 
out in 1931. Another big seller (1 million 
since 1936) is The Joy of Cooking which 
one young business woman described as 
“just what I need because it starts with 
the assumption that I don’t know any- 
thing—then tells me everything.” 

The past year’s most popular contri- 
bution to the cover-all cookbooks is The 
Fireside Cook Book by James A. Beard, 
associate editor of a food magazine called 
Gourmet. Fireside’s appetizing pictures 
make the reader’s mouth water while she 
reads its 1,217 recipes. 

Another book that entertains while 
it instructs is Rector’s Naughty Nineties 
Cook Book, tricked out with photographs 
and spicy anecdotes of people of that era. 
Date with a Dish is a colorful and accu- 
rate collection of the best Negro recipes 
in America, collected by Freda De- 
Knight, food editor of Ebony. Dishes are 
given tempting names, like “Spareribs 
with a Future” and “Poor Boy Sand- 
wiches.” The past dozen years have pro- 
duced a flood of “specialty” books. These 
deal with egg cookery, cheese, herbs or 


hors d’oeuvres. There are cookbooks for 
children and cookbooks for men only, 
cookbooks for two and Cooking for One 
by Elinor Parker. More specialized than 
appetizing is Can Opener Recipes for 
the Career Wife by Maude Beagle. Flor- 
ence Brobeck has furnished Cook It in a 
Casserole and Serve It Buffet. 

The book with a sense of adventure 
can travel to any part of the world via 
her—or his—mixing bowl. Travel guides 
are such books as The Smorgasbord 
Cookbook by Anna Coombs; How to 
Cook and Eat in Chinese, by Buwei Chao 
or Tante Marie’s French Kitchen by Alice 
Marie Taride. And there isn’t a region in 
the U.S. that can’t be savored through 
some regional cookbook. Three came out 
of Texas alone last year. 

Family Fare may be obtained by 
sending 25¢ to the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Throwaway Umbrella 


If Mrs. Robert Burgess of Indianap- 
olis should be asked where she was on 
the afternoon of July 9, 1948, she would 
reply accurately: “Out in the rain.” She 
could describe exactly what she had on, 
too—her best summer dress and her new 
straw hat trimmed with white gardenias 
and French veiling. 

She recalls all this so perfectly be- 
cause she didn’t have an umbrella and 
she didn’t have enough money in her bag 
to buy the cheapest one she could find in 
any nearby store. And so the hat was 
ruined. That was when she decided that 
what this country needed most was a 
cheap umbrella. Last week her 69¢ 
“Toppy” umbrella appeared in chain and 
department stores. 

Inventress. Jane Burgess had al- 
ways been practical. Once she spent a 
long time working out a shield to be 
used in washing children’s hair. Another 
time she dreamed up a reading lamp that 
clamped on a book. And both times she 





Mr. and Mrs. Burgess & Toppy. For 69¢, rain stays out. (SEE: Throwaway) 
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found that other inventors had beaten her 
to it. So while working on the Toppy she 
spent hours poring over magazine adver- 
tisements to make sure no one else had 
come up with a throwaway umbrella. 

She wanted it to be of waterproof 
paper, but though she pinned and pasted 
and snipped she didn’t settle on a prac- 
tical shape until Christmas time when 
she came upon a folding Christmas bell. 
She creased her paper into the same sort 
of accordion pleats, attached a rod and 
on the first rainy day she tried the con- 
traption out. It worked. 

Her railroad conductor husband 
spent his spare hours helping her perfect 
it, and by the middle of January they 
had it ready for the manufacturer. By 
early last summer they were marketing 
it locally but there was much to learn 
before they got around to national dis- 
tribution. 

They found there was no machine 
that folded paper in the size pleats they 
wanted. So Bob Burgess did the first ones 
on a 26-inch carriage typewriter. Now 
they have a special pleating machine. It 
turns out 5,000 Toppys a day. 

Eye Appeal. The first Toppys, like 
the first Fords, were ugly, utilitarian 
black. The Burgesses found they sold 
better made in bright colors, packed in 
red and white boxes. Each box contains a 
1644-inch oblong of accordion-pleated pa- 
per which opens into a circle big enough 
for two to take shelter under. This fas- 
tens to a wooden rod by means of a 
patented, watertight metal holder. One 
Toppy will last through three or four 
rainstorms. 

Bob Burgess is giving his full time 
to working with the manufacturer. Jane 
attends to the selling, while her mother- 
in-law takes care of the three boys, 
Bobby who is 9, Gary 6, and Ricky 3. 
Between sales talks, Jane is mulling over 
several other gadgets she thinks will fill 
in gaps in common everyday human 
needs. 


Save the House 


Every house in America is falling 
down—some imperceptibly, some with a 
rush. To hold off the impact of time, at 
least for the life of the mortgage, is the 
problem of most home-owners. As a boon 
to such folk, especially those who don’t 
know a grout from a grommet or a brad 
from a bevel, the National Bureau of 
Standards last fortnight issued a 209- 
page handbook on every conceivable 
aspect of maintaining a man’s castle. 

Titled Care and Repair of the House, 
it may not make its readers licensed car- 
penters overnight. But it will enable them 
to argue intelligently over the bills— 
perhaps even to avoid a good many of 
them. Based on nearly 50 years’ testing 
and research, the book explains in non- 
technical terms everything from thermal 
insulation to the effect of efflorescence on 
basement walls; from mending the roof 
to replacing a fuse. 

Copies may be obtained by sending 
50¢ to the U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 
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“Pushbutton Cooking” 


With Kevolutionary New Calrod Unit::-Fastest Cooking Device 
Of lts Type Lver Developed for Home Teel 





In Six Minutes Flat You Can 
Brew Six Cups Of Coffee 
—Using Cold Water! 


EE Hotpoint’s exciting new ranges 

for 1950 which now combine the 
miracle of “Pushbutton Cooking” 
with the sensational speed of the 
new Instant-Heat Calrod® Unit! 


@ Revolutionary in performance, 
this amazing new Calrod unit is the 
fastest cooking device of its kind 
ever developed for home use. Its 
pan-hugging construction puts the 
heat into your food instead of your 
kitchen—increases cooking ease 
and efficiency. 


@ Ask your Hotpoint dealer 
to demonstrate “Pushbutton Cook- 
ing” and “Talking Colors” in the 
handsome double-oven range illus- 
trated here. Also available are other 
outstanding 1950 Hotpoint ranges 
—at prices that make purchase easy! 
Hotpoint Inc. (A General Electric 
Affiliate), 5600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago 44, Illinois. 





Everybody's Pointing To See The New Instant-Heat 
Calred Unit In Action! 
Let your Hotpoint dealer give you a personal 





Look Te demonstration of this new world-champion 

heating device—the sensational new I nstant- 

Hotpoint For Heat Calrod Unit! Your Hotpoint dealer is 

The Finest listed in the classified telephone directory. 
—FIRST! - Quality Appliances 


RANGES « REFRIGERATORS » DISHWASHERS « DISPOSALLS® » WATER HEATERS + FOOD FREEZERS « AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS » ROTARY IRONERS + CABINETS 
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Why eggs taste better 
when you use this toaster! 


AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 





See the General Electric Autonratic Toaster at your dealer’s. $21.50* 


New General Electric Automatic Toaster pops toast up 
or keeps it down till eggs are ready 


Toast pops up or waits for the eggs! 


Breakfast tastes better when it’s timed right. Have 
your toast now or later—the General Electric pops 
toast up or holds it down until your breakfast is 
ready! 


Every slice as you want it! 


Set the control for your favorite toast—light, medi- 
um, or dark. The General Electric makes every slice 
the way you want it, whether you toast one slice or 
twenty! 


Quick and easy cleaning! 


This General Electric Toaster has a Snap-in Crumb 
Tray that can be cleaned in a few seconds! Snap it 
out, brush it off, snap it in. General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


*(Incl. Fed. Exc. Tax) Price subject to change without notice. 


“Toast to Your Taste—Every Time” 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 


~ Quotes 








Yardley, Baltimore Sun 


H-Day. As cartoonist Yardley views it. 


In the end there beckons more and 
more clearly general annihilation.—Al- 
bert Einstein. 


This problem of an atomic war 
must not be confused by minor problems 
such as communism versus capitalism.— 
Dr. Linus C. Pauling, chemist, California 
Institute of Technology. 


Soviet distortion of fact is not con- 
fined to incoming news. It is also imposed 
on all that goes out. The outgoing dis- 
patches of American and all other for- 
eign correspondents are warped by cen- 
sorship.—Howland Sargeant, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 


Soap operas are pretty corny. ... 
One of the cardinal rules for a successful 
advertiser, however, is to mistrust his own 
opinion when it comes to deciding what 
the public wants.—Charles A. Massey, 
president, Lever Bros., Ltd., Canada. 


The outstanding point about today’s 
kids is their awareness. They know 50 
times as much about problems of com- 
munity living as boys of past generations 
knew.—Dr. John Flagg Gummere, head- 
master, William Penn Charter School. 


Ah, comedians. That’s good. 
Laughter has no religion. There should 
be more of it in the werld.—Pope Pius 
XII, on being introduced to comedians 


Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson. 


The cost to the student of a univer- 
sity education is moving upward. There 
is a real danger that by placing too high 
a price tag on higher education we will 
price ourselves out of the talent market.— 
E. B. Fred, president, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Things are not as bad as they might 
be. We could get as much government as 
we pay for.—Ludwig von Mises, econ- 
omist. 


Freedom from want is a Russian 
Communistic slogan. A fellow who is free 
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from want is dead. Freedom from fear is 
a political slogan. Our American pioneers 
did not have to apologize for their fear 
of the Indians.—Adm. William H. Stand- 
ley (ret.), objecting to a Four Freedoms 
plaque planned for a San Diego, Cal., 
memorial building. 


It is easy to forget how to plow 
when everyone wants to be a harvester.— 
W. Arthur Simpson, Lyndonville, Vt. 


During the last war we spent mil- 
lions—literally millions—to develop pack- 
aged foods such as the 10-in-1 and C and 
K rations. Now I am told by nutrition 
authorities that not one of these rations 
would keep a rat alive, if he had nothing 
else to eat, over a long period of time.— 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


All the girls have their heart in it. 
Most of them feel that if they had had 
such a group to turn to, they would still 
be married.—Samuel M. Starr, founder, 
Divorcees Anonymous, an organization to 
keep marriages off the rocks. 


He said “Maybe so. If we have the 
same team together again, maybe we 
could do something.” —George H. Luckey, 
California State Democratic Committee, 
quoting President Truman’s answer to 
whether he would run again. 


The Brooklyn bridge, completed 
in 1883, remains the most satisfying 
esthetically of all great bridges.—Dr. 
D. B. Steinman, bridge engineer. 


I know of no Communist on the 
State Department’s payroll. But if I can 
find a single one, I will have him fired | 
before sundown.—John E. Peurifoy, Dep- 
uty Under-Secretary of State, replying to 
charges by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.) that “57 card-holding Communists” 
work for the department. 


Color television should do for art 
what radio has done for music.—David E. 
Finley. director, National Gallery of Art. 


ect 


Leo for Pathfinder 
Painters’ hour. Do your own Old Master. 
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‘Ironing is 3 times easier 
with Satina in my starch!” 


WRITES MRS. DONALD BUTLER, WAYNE, ILLINOIS 
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“SATINA WORKS LIKE MAGIC!” writes 
Mrs. Butler. “Satina in my starch 
makes ironing 3 times easier and gives 
the clothes a lovely fragrance. I like it 
very much for dresses.” 


Satina is a wonderful ironing aid 


that you use with boiled or unboiled 
starch. It dissolves easily in boiling 
water or the boiling starch solution. 
It not only makes ironing /ots easier, 
it makes clothes smell fresher, look 
newer, and stay clean longer, too! 


size PACKAGE 








E'RE SO SURE you'll love Ff 5, 
Satina, if we can just get ; ; 
you to try it once, that we’re 4 SATINA, Dept.M-2, Battle Creek, Michigan j 
offering you a free full-size : Dear Sirs : Satina sounds good to me. Now I'd H 
package. Enough for 4 big ' like a free full-size package to see how much easier 
starchings! Just you try itand 4 oy ay a 
judge Satina for yourself! ; NAME ' 
STREET } 
A PRODUCT OF ! i 
GENERAL FOODS I city STATE ’ 
cecum ann cnnicnt aid chi eee an enibditianntaeieaaianale 


Satina , 3 
‘say: Put SATINA in your starch ! 
lt makes starched ironing 3 times easier ! “ 








include 





in your 
fall trip 
to Europe 








CITY HALL, STOCKHOLM 


More forYour Travel Dollar 


Sunny days, cool nights, a landscape aglow 
with color—that is Secandinavia’s Indian 
summer, Denmark, Norway and Sweden in- 
vite you to share. 

If you are a gun-and-rod enthusiast, 
Seandinavia’s fields and streams will offer 
rich new experiences. In the cities, extraor- 
dinary bargains in arts-&-crafts products 
will delight you. Remember, you can bring 
back $500 worth of goods duty free. 

Fall is also the best time to get the inside 
story of Scandinavia’s farming techniques, 
achieved by individual initiative and coop- 
erative methods. Ask your travel agent 
about the “Farmers’ Friendship Tours to 
Europe” and thrift season rates, and join one 
of the groups going to Scandinavia! 


See your travel agent for this year’s edu- | 
cational tours. Let us help plan in detail. | 


FREE! Educational travel and color book- | 
let, “Scandinavia Invites”: Write Box A, 


SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








UNDERSTANDING... THROUGH TRAVEL 
---1S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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Education 





Television’s Children 


Parents of children in the Home- 
wood public schools, near Chicago, re- 
ceived a note from the nurse last week 
warning against “over-indulgence” in 
television. 

“It is alarming,” read the note, “how 
many children are complaining of head- 
aches and of feeling drowsy in classes. 
In some instances children have been sent 
home because their eyes have a burning 
sensation or because of headaches. Others 
frequently are absent because they are 
too sleepy to be awakened after a late 
hour of television.” 

50% Watch. To Baltimore’s super- 
intendent of schools, W. H. Lemmel, the 
problem is serious. Reports Lemmel: 


on the university level. He had no idea 
that public schools operate differently. 
But as a school board member, Lynd 
soon discovered what all U.S. public 
school teachers know: that teachers are 
given promotions not because they have 
done a good job, but simply and solely on 
the basis of how many and what kind of 
courses in “teaching methods” they have 
taken. In fact, in many states the educa- 
tional hierarchy has written into law the 
number of such courses that must be 
taken, and the raise that follows each. 
At first, Lynd innocently supposed 
that a teacher should be able to show a 
reasonable mastery of the subject he or 
she was employed to teach. He soon dis- 
covered that was a minor consideration. 
Follow the Leader. Disgusted and 
shocked by what he learned, Lynd wrote 
an article which appeared last week in 
the March Atlantic Monthly, titled 


Quackery in the Public Schools. School 
boards, Lynd reports, have surrendered 
to the pedagogues. This abject surrender 
is sponsored by none other than the Na- 


“PERHAPS YoU CAN ANSWER 7TAH“S QUESTION. WHAT WAS ON 
TELEVISION UNTIL L1 OCLOCK LAST NIGHT 2” 





ar 


Dahl, Boston Herald 


Video virus. In Chicago and Baltimore it is no joke. (SEE: Television’s Children) 


“Baltimore is reputed to have the highest 
ratio of television owners in the U.S. I 
was in a sixth grade class the other day 
and was amazed to find half of the chil- 
dren came from homes with T.V. sets. 
There is no doubt of the baneful effect 
on children. But we are helpless. All we 
can do is to appeal to the parents to 
put some curb on the time the children 
spend on it.” 

At Atlantic City this week the whole 
subject was due for discussion at the 
annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


Lesson in Quackery 
When Albert Lynd, a Boston busi- 


nessman, was elected to the school board 
of nearby Sharon (pop. 4,073), he was 
not entirely a stranger to education. A 
graduate of Harvard, he had taught his- 
tory at both Stanford and Harvard. 

In his day he had known many good 
professors. He had seen them promoted 


tional Education Association. Planks 
IV-C-3 and IV-C-5 of NEA’s 1949 plat- 
form read: “Lay boards should be guided 
by the recommendations of professional 
educators”; and “school budgets should 
be prepared by the school superintendent 
and adopted by the board of education.” 

One result of this surrender, reports 
Lynd, is that the education of both teach- 
ers and superintendents consists of a 
“professional” training, free of “the ele- 
ments of traditional culture.” Thus, for 
example, the superintendent’s “teaching 
experience may have had nothing to do 
with letters or science; it may have been 
in auto driving or basketball or pattern- 
making or ‘guidance’; no matter in any 
case, because what counts... is his ac- 
cumulation of courses in ‘administration.’ 

“He may even wear the splendid title 
of Doctor, earned through researches into 
the theory and function of a school cafe- 
teria. He may not be able to decipher the 
latin date on the cornerstone of his own 
school building . . . but he can lead an 
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enraptured class discussion in ‘A Demo- 
cratic Solution of Our Traffic Problem.’ ” 

Teaching of Teaching. There are, 
Lynd found, innumerable courses in 
“teaching methods.” Teachers College of 
Columbia University has more than 700. 
Sample: “Social, psychological and eco- 
nomic foundations for the enriched teach- 
ing of textiles and clothing.” There are 
10 courses on audio-visual education, with 
an llth on “administering the use of 
audio-visual materials.” There are numer- 
ous courses on practice teaching, and at 
least one on the teaching of practice 
teaching. 

By contrast, actual subject matter to 
be taught is covered with whirlwind 
speed. Bridgewater (Mass.) State Teach- 
ers College, for instance, offers a course 
in “world literature” which deals with 
“outstanding writings of the world, from 
ancient times to the beginning of the 
20th century”—in just 30 days. 

“Don’t laugh,” warns Lynd. “You 
are billed for pay raises for teachers who 


seek ‘self-improvement’ in courses like 
this.” 


Ph(ooey)D 


Walter Mellinger, American Univer- 
sity (Washington, D.C.) graduate stu- 
dent, last week thought he could have a 
plain English title for his master’s thesis. 
He chose: Use of Good Taste in Radio 
and Television. But that was before he re- 
alized that the title had to be approved 
by a board of 12 Ph.D.’s. When finally 
they gave their approval it read: An /n- 
quiry Into Accepted Ethical Policies of 
Radio and Television Programming. 


Chaos on the Canipus 


Are college students going haywire? 

What is the meaning back of the re- 
cent crop of co-ed killings, student sui- 
cides, non-stop drinking bouts? 

Last week educators and _ psychia- 
trists exchanged opinions. Samples: 

e @ Dr. Harry R. Hoffman, director 
of mental hygiene, Chicago Board of 
Health: “There is a tremendous emo- 
tional problem on the campus today. Too 
much stress has been laid on intellectual 
achievement, not enough on emotional 
stability.” 

ee Dean E. W. Balduf, Roosevelt 
College: “They [the students] are dis- 
covering Freud and casting off repres- 
sions.” 

@ @ Dean George C. Griffin of Geor- 
gia Tech: “Family disturbances are re- 
sponsible for some of the troubles. Too 
often the student brings along his par- 
ents’ woes. If they don’t click, he may 
not either.” 


| 
| 


1 


e ¢ Dr. J. Howard Beard, University | 


of Illinois health director: “These are 
but reflections of insecurity in the gen- 
eral population.” 

e @ Dr. Edward J. Kelleher, psychia- 
trist, Chicago: “In addition to war threat- 
ening his [the student’s] self-preserva- 
tion and race perpetuation, the student is 
kept aware in the classroom of the debt 
and responsibility he must shoulder.” 
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On January 1, 1945, it was 668,000 


In June, 1949, it was 800,000 


Now it’s well over > 
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ATE TL Stockholders 


No other stock is so widely held by so many people. 


About one family in every 50 in this country now owns 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock 


Just last month the number of 
stockholders of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
reached a record high of 900,000 
and it’s still growing. 


This is an increase of over 100,- 
000 in eight months. The big gain 
is due not only to completion of 
the first offering of stock to em- 
ployees under the Employee Stock 
Plan but to continued public 
buying. 

The people who own the Bell 
Telephone business come from all 
walks of life in every section of the 
country. Most of them are small 
stockholders. 280,000 own five 
shares or less. More than half are 
women. 


Over 150,000 telephone em- 
ployees are now stockholders. In 
the next year or so many thousands 
more will complete payments on 


stock under the Employee Stock 
Plan. 


A significant fact is that more 
than 350,000 American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company stock- 
holders have been stockholders for 
ten years or longer. Their A.T.&T. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


dividend has come along regularly, 
in good times and bad. 

They bought the stock “for 
keeps” because of their long-term 
confidence in the business and 
their belief that regulatory bodies 
will provide adequate rates for 
service so that they may receive a 
fair and stable return on their 
investment. 

It’s the widespread confidence 
of investors that helps make possi- 
ble the good telephone service you 
get today. 





i i, 

Every time you telephone you share the 
benefits of the stockholders’ investments. 
It’s their dollars that build, expand and 
improve the best telephone system in 
the world for you to use at low cost. 


SYSTEM 
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QUALITY LAWN MOWERS SINCE 1877 


PENNSYLVANIA 





considering a 
Power Lawn 




















Push-Pull finger-tip controls 


Engine by Briggs & Stratton— 
1 and 1-!/2 H.P. 


Remove only 4 bolts to release 
cutting unit 


nD 


we 


Eccentric screw easily adjusts 


cylinder bearings 
Lifetime ball-bearing clutch 


Simplified adjustment of chain 
' and belt 


Here’s what you have a right 

to expect in a new Power Lawn 

Mower: good grass cutting, ample 

, power, trouble-free operation, in- 

; expensive and infrequent service. 

PENNSYLVANIA offers you these 

qualities in full measure. Here is 

the kind of value that good lawn 

mower dealers have been proud 
to sell for three generations. 


‘ PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY HAND MOWERS 


Great American « Pennsylvania Jr. 
e Meteor « Penna-lawn 
Edger and Trimmer 


; See Your Lawn Mower Dealer 


3 ENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWN MOWERS SINCE 1877 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 


American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. co 
Camden, New Jersey 
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| 
Too Much Castor Oil 


Mystery deaths of 100 wild Canada 
| geese along the Maryland shore of 
Chesapeake Bay were solved last week. 
| Government biologists, unable to detect 
| signs of disease or parasites, found the 
answer in the birds’ gizzards. They had 
eaten husks of castor beans tossed over- 
board from a passing freighter. It was 
the first record of goose mortality from 
such a cause. 


| Bluegrass Carpet 


Almost everybody knows that golf is 
played primarily on grass. 

But news to many a home owner is 
| the fact that improvements in grass for 
the approximately 6,000 private and pub- 
lic golf courses dotting the U.S. fre- 
quently result in new and better strains 
of grass for his own front lawn. 

Last week, the men who make grass 
for golf their business had the biggest 
news yet, both for greens keepers and 
the average American householder. This 
was the development of a new strain of 
Kentucky bluegrass which promises an 
end to many a lawn and fairway keeping 
headache. 

Sick Lawns. Whether he knows it 
or not, declares Dr. Fred V. Grau, dapper 
director of the green section of the U.S. 
Golf Association, the man who wonders 
why his lawn looks so shabby usually is 
fighting a hopeless battle. 

He probably has an inferior grass to 
begin with, one that is subject to disease. 
Secondly, he lacks the time, knowledge 
| and skill to overcome these diseases. 
| What he needs is a “foolproof” grass, one 
that can take care of itself. The new Ken- 
tucky bluegrass may be it. 

The grass was discovered by accident 
at Merion Golf Club, near Philadelphia. 
Course superintendent Joe Valentine no- 
ticed that of all the acres planted to ordi- 
nary Kentucky bluegrass, a tiny patch 
on a tee did better than any of the rest. 
He sent plugs of it to Dr. Grau at the 
U.S. Agriculture Department’s Experi- 
mental Station in Beltsville, Md. 

Tougher than Weeds. From these 
samples, seeds were grown. This month 
commercial growers are raising nearly 
600 acres of the new grass, called Mer- 
ion Bluegrass, in Oregon. Patches of it 
are being put to actual test on 100 golf 
courses scattered over the U.S. Results so 
far have made exciting reading to the 
grass men. 

Merion Bluegrass stands close cut- 
ting, is heat, drought and disease re- 
sistant, will outgrow crabgrass, a serious 
weed menace in many areas. 

There’s just one discouraging fea- 
ture. Seed still is scarce. The public will 
be able to get it, but probably not for 
about two years. 














U.S. Forest Service 


Menaced. Trees like this 93-foot speci- 
men at Mt. Vernon may go. (SEE: Oaks) 


Dying Oaks 


To a nation that watched helplessly 
while blight eradicated its chestnut trees 
during the first part of the century, a 
new menace suddenly unfolded last week. 

America’s oak trees, its most impor- 
tant hardwood species, are threatened 
with a similar fate. 

Sounding simultaneous alarms were 
Wildlife Management Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Dr. Wendell H. Camp, 
Philadelphia, president of the American 
Horticultural Council. The enemy: oak 
wilt, which can kill some types of oaks 
in 30 to 60 days and for which no cure 
is known. 

“The disease was found locally in the 
upper Mississippi Valley about 20 years 
ago,” declared the Institute recently. “Its 
range now extends across southern Wis- 
consin, southeastern Minnesota, eastern 





International 
Golf. Research for sport means better 
lawns at home. (SEE: Bluegrass Carpet) 
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Iowa, northwestern Indiana, northern IIli- 
nois and 10 counties in Missouri. 

“The 84 species of oaks . . . comprise 
50% to 90% of forest stands in most 
Eastern states. If they go, building costs 
will skyrocket, many towns will be shade- 
less and watersheds will be denuded.” 

Moving by Air. Dr. Camp reported 
the disease appearing as far east as Gary, 
Ind., and as far south as Paducah, Ky., 
added that since the fungus spores are 
wind-blown “the prevailing winds are al- 
most certain to introduce it further east- 
ward and then southward. Control by de- 
struction of infected trees,” he said, “now 
appears to be impossible.” 

One hope for control lies in further 
research and field work—for which funds 
are lacking. Another is possibility that 
the wilt may reach a “climatic barrier” 
in which it would not survive. 

One other tree disease currently 
causing concern is the equally un-stoppa- 
ble Dutch elm disease, first noticed in 
Holland in 1919 and introduced to the 
U.S. from England. It has attacked shade- 
valuable elms in New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana and other states, and could, 
tree experts fear, wipe out every elm in 
North America. 


Score for Arizona 


Round one in the bitter showdown 
battle between Arizona and California 
over Colorado river water (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 25) went last week to Arizona. 

Passed in the U.S. Senate by a 55-28 
vote was a bill authorizing a $700 million 
project to divert part of the Colorado 
to Central Arizona’s parched farm lands. 
Next round: a more uncertain battle 
when the bill reaches the House. 


Shrimp Bonanza 


Last week, in the pink coral waters 
off Key West, Florida fishermen had 
made an exciting discovery. 

Three hundred miles south of the 
southernmost point at which shrimp had 
been found before, there was an amazing 
new source of this fourth most important 
(after salmon, oysters and tuna) sea food. 

The shrimp were found last Septem- 
ber by Felix Salvador, St. Augustine com- 
mercial shrimp fisherman. Commercial 
landings began in January. The first 
month’s operation brought a whacking 
$237,000 harvest. The fishing fleet grew 
from 50 to 300 vessels. 









Time clause in housing project pa 





ving contract stood good chance of being invoked 


Contractor saves penalty of $500 
om by investing $3.84 in Air Express 


, Pd 4 | ye me 7 


oF : 


when equipment broke down at 5 p.m. So 10-lb. carton of replacement parts was 
Air Expressed from 1200 miles away. Delivered in just 8 hours. The Air Express 
char; 





door-to-door service. Anytime delivery, 
7 days a week. Makes the world’s fastest 
shipping service the most convenient. 


AD 


extra 
dling. 


ge was only $3.84—and contractor completed job on time. 





Air Express goes by Scheduled Airlines; 


dependability, experienced han- 
Shipments keep moving. Regular 


use keeps any business moving. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest shipping service. 


Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 


One-carrier responsibility all the way. 


1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 





Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Color Conscious. In New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia and other East- 


ern cities the arrival of the new shrimp 
stirred slight interest at first. Initial ship- 
ments were sold at a loss because house- 
wives shied from their unusual red to 
pink color. Federal experts, however, ex- 
plained the color was due to the shrimp’s 
coral habitat, found little, if any, differ- 
ence in taste from that of the common 
white or gray-green varieties. 

Once consumers understand the rea- 
son for the attractive red and shell pink 
hues, the experts predicted, Florida 
would have a valuable new “pink shrimp” 
industry, gourmets a delicious delicacy. 
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SCHEDULE 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


D AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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The THRIFTY way 
to travel. * 








b es can’t beat it for economy and 
convenience! 90 miles and more per 
gallon .. . practically no ae ...No 


parking problems . . . and so easy and 
safe to handle that you'll ride anywhere 
after just one lesson! Thousands are now 
in use by men and women, boys and 
girls, for riding to factories, stores, 
offices, schools ; for going to sports events, 
parties, outings. Smartly modern with 
choice of four beautiful color finishes. 
Comfort and safety features . . . 2-wheel 
brakes, 3-speed transmission, big tires, 
brilliant lighting, “‘easy-chair” saddle, 
and unbelievably smooth, quiet perform- 
ance. Made by the world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of motorcycles, your guarantee 
of quality. Why be dependent on buses, 
trolleys, or the costly daily use of your 
car, when it’s so easy to own and ride a 
Harley-Davidson 125? Small down Pay: 
ment and pay-as-you ride terms, and it’s 
yours! See your dealer for FREE ride. 


abusers: mates ap py onic laaciggs sapcabnhiag ram eg nates =) 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. PA, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Send colorful folder and full informa- 
tion about the NEW, low cost, eco- 
nomical-to-operate Harley-Davidson 125. 
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DEALERS: Valuable franchises available for the full 
line of famous Big Twins and the 125 Model. Write today. 
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Sports 





Young Lions 


Lowliest team in the western division 
of the National (pro) Football League 
last fall was Detroit’s hapless Lions. 

Last week, however, the Lions looked 
as if they might be something more than 
a doormat in 1950. To play for Detroit 
were 1949’s two outstanding collegians: 
Doak Walker, Southern Methodist half- 
back, who signed a three-year, $38,000 
contract similar to one signed several 
weeks ago by end Leon Hart of Notre 
Dame. 


A Woman’s Place.... 


Last week, as spring training time 
rolled around, baseball’s unhappiest 
people seemed to be wives of the Phila- 
delphia Phillies. 

Not for them a trip to balmy Clear- 
water, Fla., and six weeks in the sun- 
shine before the season begins in April. 
Nor will they go on road trips with the 
team this year. 

The ladies will be left strictly at 
home—by order of soft-spoken, happily- 
married Phillies Manager Eddie Sawyer. 

Mind on Game. “I have a young 
ball club,” explained Sawyer. “In order 
to improve they must have their minds on 
baseball. An after-dinner spat to a man 
who has been married a long time is 
just like a called second strike. But to 
the young fellow it is the third strike. 
He will worry about it so that it affects 
his hitting the next time up.” 

On road trips, Sawyer added, wives 
are a headache in another way: 

“Take New York, for instance. The 
first thing they think of is clothes, so 
they take their husbands shopping, spend 
money they don’t have and the player gets 
worried. How is he going to get a base 
hit . . . that afternoon? 

“The next thing they look for is the 
list of shows. They worry their husbands 
about tickets. . . . It is 2 or 3 a.m. be- 
fore they turn in and the next day the 
husband is one step slower in the field 

. . and the Phils lose.” 

Actually, Sawyer insists, he is doing 
the women a favor by giving their hus- 
bands a chance to play better ball—and 
get better salaries. 

Claws & Clothes. “Wives,” he said, 
“have wrecked many ball clubs. There is 
the wife who goes about with her nose in 
the air because her husband is a star. 
There is the wife who makes all the other 
wives jealous with her clothes. There is 
the wife who keeps the club in an up- 
roar with catty remarks. Ball players 
can get in enough disputes without fight- 
ing the battles of their wives.” 

But whatever the long-range benefits 
of Sawyer’s ruling, present indignation 
among the Phillies’ wives has been prac- 
tically unanimous. How do the husbands 





International 
Sawyer. He’s doing it for the wives’ own 


good. (SEE: A Woman’s Place .. .) 


feel about it? A poll—highly secret— 
among the men returned a 75% vote in 
favor of the wife-ban. “But don’t,” in- 
sisted the players, “quote us!” 


The Longest Count 


The television audience saw its first 
man killed in the ring last week. 

In New York’s ancient, dingy St. 
Nicholas Arena, 24-year-old Lavern 
Roach, father of two small children, was 
battling middleweight Georgie Small, of 
Brooklyn. 


He was ahead on points into the 10th 


and last round. Then Small hit him with 
a knee-shaking right. Roach went down 
for nine, got groggily to his feet, was 
sent crashing onto the canvas again by 
another right. This time the referee 
stopped it. 

As Roach was dragged to his corner, 
the television cameras got a close-up of 
death in action. Roach sat on his stool, 





Wide World 
Roach. The ending was a too-familiar 
story. (SEE: The Longest Count) 
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muttered: “Damn it, this would have to 
happen.” Then he collapsed. Shortly 
after noon the next day he died in a 
hospital of brain injuries. 

Strong Stuff. Said one Chicago 
woman: “Three out of the four persons 
who watched the fight on our TV set 
became ill from the closeup shots of 
poor Roach’s face. . . . He was blind, 
helpless, could not hold up his hands... . 
One could sense death hovering near.” 

If death in the ring was a gruesome 
living room novelty, it was old stuff to 
the ringside audience. Roach, originally 
from Plainview, Tex., was 1950’s first 
boxing fatality. But nine fighters were 
killed in action last year in the U.S., 
18 over the world—an average of one 
death every 20 days. 

Roach’s death started the usual in- 
vestigations. The district attorney called 
the grief-stricken Small for questioning. 
The New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion held a hearing. But this was old 
stuff, too. There are always investiga- 
tions, never any results. 

The coroner’s report: accidental 
death. Predicted veteran New York sports 
writer Bill Corum, who had seen it all 
too frequently before: “I’m sure that the 
investigations in this particular case will 
come to nothing.” 


There Goes Harvard 


Last week, after making brief passes 
at gridiron de-emphasis, America’s oldest 
college finally decided what to do about 
football. 

The questions were these: Follow- 
ing last fall’s most disastrous season in 
history (one win, eight losses) should it 
forget about the big time, put the game 
back on the campus as a student sport, 
take wins and losses calmly? 

Or should it go out and get athletes, 
like everybody else in big league college 
ball, and have itself a team? 

Financial Problems? Harvard’s 
answer was cloaked with all the verbal 
niceties available for softening the blow 
to those who think education is more im- 
portant than touchdowns. But stripped of 
its academic verbiage, the answer was 
that hereafter Harvard will see to it that 
it gets the athletes necessary for high- 
powered, intercollegiate play. 

Athletically-inclined students inter- 
ested in Harvard will be “contacted” 
and informed “what solutions Harvard 
offers for meeting financial problems.” 
If they get jobs to help support them- 
selves, they'll get time off for practice 
sessions. With its prestige, Harvard 
should find no trouble, athletic circles 
agreed, in reaping quite an annual crop 
of schoolboy backs and linemen. 

Vacancy. Harvard’s next step will 
be to find a coach to replace Art Valpey, 
who resigned in the middle of the what- 
to-do debate to take a job as head coach 
at the University of Connecticut. 

One thing Harvard won’t have to 
worry about next fall is a game originally 
scheduled with Stanford, which crushed 
the Crimson 44-0 in 1949. This was can- 
celled, at Harvard’s request, last month. 
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NOW? this FULL- WEIGHT Blade 









e Try this sturdy, full-weight Blue Star on those 
tough, hard-to-shave spots. If amy blue steel blade, 
at any price, gives you better shaves than Blue Star, 
we'll give you double your money back. 





SINGLE 
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DOUBLE 
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in Handy Dispenser 
...at this amazing low price! 
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THE ONE WHEEL GARDEN TRACTOR 


FREIGHT 
EXTRA 


Now! New 1950 CHOREMASTER 
makes _ t work of lawn and 
garden chores. Quick starting, 
easy operation. Hitch rome = pres 
ent hand mower to Ter 
MASTER... shift A mowing 
to cultivating in a jiffy! This 
rugged multi-purpose Chore- 
master unit can also be used for 
weed cutting, hauling, spray- 
ing, snow plowing, and dozens 


of other lawn = = tasks. 
1, 2and 3H. P. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
and dealer name 
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The Lodge & Shipley Co. 
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@ Next time tired 
foot muscles shout 
with pain—rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and 
clock how fast the 
misery seems to 
float away! Besides 


soothing those sore 
places, Absorbine Jr. 
counters the irrita- 
tion that causes 
pain with a grand 
muscle-relaxing 
effect. 

Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs 
are sold .. . $1.25 
a bottle... 
Introductory 
Size 15¢. 
W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 








Summer's perfect 
playground... 


Patitic Northwest 


There’s fun unlimited in the gay 
Pacific Northwest. Seattle’s fascinat- 


ing waterfront . .. snow-clad Mt. 
Rainier . . . Puget Sound ferry trips 
. . . the Olympic Peninsula . . . fine 
hotels and mountain chalets. 


You get a lot for your vacation dol- 
lar in Montana-Washington—a varied 


| 
| 
| 


| 





wonderland. Frequent sailings from | 


Seattle and Tacoma for nearby British 
Columbia and for Alaska. 


Free Vacation Literature 
For a how-to-plan and how-to-go 
booklet, write to H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 628 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


RIDE of VYMP/IAN , 


THE, 

All new! Private-room sleepers with 
Skytop Lounge; thrifty Touralux 
sleepers, also Luxurest coaches, din- 
ing and Tip Top Grill cars. 

On the Olympian HIAWATHA you 
enjoy the best of mountain scenery 
without tiring drives across sun-baked 
plains. Cars available at destination 
through Rail-Auto service. 
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Religion 





Not in Vain 


An American tourist entered a tele- 
graph office in Johannesburg last fort- 
night to send a business cable. The wire 
said: “For God’s sake, turn down that 
offer.” The clerk politely suggested sub- 
stituting “for mercy’s sake.” Otherwise 
the wire could not be sent. 

The reason: South Africa, recalling 
that it is a “Christian country,” has 
banned the word “God” from cables and 
telegrams. The one exception: “God be 
with you,” in the case of death. 


Hour of Sharing 


Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ—Gal. V1:2. 

Conditions in Rangoon are worse 
than they were during the Japanese oc- 
cupation; 700,000 are homeless in Pales- 
tine; Germany is crowded with 12 mil- 
lion refugees. Such conditions challenge 
American Christians. 

At 11 a.m. on Sunday, Mar. 12, in 
what may be the greatest joint effort in 
U.S. religious history, over 100,000 
churches representing 19 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox denominations will 
answer the challenge with “One Great 
Hour of Sharing.” 

Sponsored by Church World Service, 
official relief agency of U.S. Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox churches, the 
united appeal will pay for D.P. resettle- 
ment and inter-church aid all over the 
world. CWS hopes the Hour of Sharing 
will bring in $10-12 million. 


A Cross Comes Down 


The little agricultural town of Dy- 
ersville, Iowa, is unusual: 9714% of its 
2,700 population is Catholic and the only 
high school in town is Catholic. 

But this summer workers will take 
down the crucifixes adorning St. Francis 
Xavier High and remove all evidences of 
Catholicism. The parish school will “go 
public” next fall to qualify for state and 
Federal aid. 

Last week the Dyersville independent 
school board met with the Rt. Rev. M. M. 
Hoffman, St. Xavier parish priest, to go 
over final arrangements for the switch- 
over. Sixty-year-old, Oxford-educated 
Msgr. Hoffman has been advising board 
members, all of whom are Catholic them- 
selves. As the Monsignor points out: “In 
Dyersville it is.diffcult to find a non- 
Catholic to serve on the board.” 

New Curriculum. St. Francis will 
rent its high school building in the shad- 
ow of the impressive, twin-spired church 
to the school district for about $400 a 
month. Under the new setup courses in 
vocational agriculture and homemaking 
(not available under church supervision) 
will be offered. With male teachers in- 





Des Moines Register 
Msgr. Hoffman and school. The cruci- 
fixes will disappear. (SEE: A Cross) 


stead of nuns, sports can be emphasized 
and extra-curricular activities like a band 
and glee club can be promoted. Since 
using a public school for religious in- 
struction is illegal in Iowa, as in most 
states, such training will be given after 
school two or three times a week in the 
parish grade school (which will stay 
Catholic). 

Xavier’s seven Catholic sisters will 
be replaced by seven or eight lay teachers 
and a superintendent-coach. On the staff 
will be a vocational teacher and a home 
economics teacher. Msgr. Hoffman hopes 
that Federal funds (under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, 1917) will be available to 
pay part of the salary of these two. 

He looks for extra income from two 
other sources—state aid and tuition. Iowa 
provides 20¢ a day for each high school 
pupil. With the present enrollment of 120 
for 180 days, state aid would total $4,320. 
New agricultural courses will attract at 
least 25 farm youths from outlying dis- 
tricts. Such pupils pay $25 a month. 

Crisis. The public school idea was 
born two years ago, when the Xavier 
parish realized that it had outgrown its 
school facilities—grade school, high 
school and gymnasium all were too small. 
Cost of replacement was estimated be- 
tween $750,000 and $850,000. 

Building all three was out of the 
question, so Xavier went ahead with the 
most urgent, a new grade school, which 
will be ready next fall. Then Msgr. Hoff- 
man thought of converting the parish 
high school. Later a bond issue put up by 
the independent school district for a new 
gymnasium was passed. So a public high 
school became the key solution to the 
town’s whole education program. 

Starting next September popular 
Msgr. Hoffman will no longer have a say- 
so in high school affairs—unless he is 
elected a member of the school board. He 
feels that there will be no loss of re- 
ligious feeling, however, because “the 
town and the parish are identical.” 
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Slaughter in High C 


Metropolitan opera prima donna 
Helen Traubel had reached an impasse. 
An ardent murder mystery fan, she had 
read practically everything in print. But, 
starting Mar. 13, she and millions of 
newspaper readers can read a new one by 
a new author—Traubel herself. “Proudly 
and a little nervously,” the Associated 
Press will offer its member papers her 
first whodunit, The Case of the Ptomaine 
Canary, as a serial. 

The story’s heroine is Briinnhilde 
Wagner, a Wagnerian soprano who, like 
Traubel, has an infectious laugh and a 
secret yen to write mysteries. 

Last week, while touring the South 
Miss Traubel was working, in longhand, 
on a full-length mystery called Murder at 
the Met. A lover of the good, wholesome, 
old-fashioned gore-and-gunpowder yarn, 
she promised hers would not be cluttered 
up with “a bunch of psychopaths.” 


Gilkyson’s Golden Goose 


This is the way things happen to 
Hamilton Henry (Terry) Gilkyson. One 
day two years ago he walked to a corner 
in North Hollywood, Cal., to get a paper. 
The banner headline said: “Three No- 
torious Bandits Caught.” 

By the time Gilkyson reached home, 
he had coined names for the robbers. 
After supper—and a little guitar strum- 
ming—they became title characters in a 
new song: Handy Young Pete, Lariat Lou 
and Jittery Deerfoot Dan. 

Writing authentic-sounding quasi- 
folk songs was just a hobby then, for 
Terry Gilkyson. He didn’t expect anyone 
to buy them. From now on they will— 
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Gilkyson. “I don’t know the first thing 
about geese.” (SEE: Golden Goose) 
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CONSTIPATION 
Brings DOUBLE Distress 
~_Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief ! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 



















1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 
children. 

2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 
ing. 
Pleasant Gentle Thorough 

Feel right overnight __Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 

both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 


over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 








A $50 A DAY BUSINESS 
IN YOUR SPARE Ua 
Take BELSAW Portable Sawmill ri ‘ 
trees—turn out valuable lumber for eal oe 
rr a 
, yt 


AS A BONUS! 
YOU PAY 1/2 © WE PAY 1/2 
Sell Smith tailored-to-measure suite. Make 
up to $10-$15 daily, taking orders from friends. As 
an iL sone, get mt own suit at ae whole- 


ex mee needed, Send f a vod 
polling i kit and sample line. Send no od 
jully, state age, 


fi 
W. D. SMITH & CO., Dept. £ 
833 W . Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, 








Gladiolus are scarce so act now to get these 
wonderful GLADIOLUS BULBS at less 
than 2c each! Assortment from reds, 
yellows, purples, blues, pinks, whites, peach, 
multicolor, etc., now ready ‘me first blooms 
and with many years of flowering ahead. 
Any bulb not developing first _Planting re- 
placed free. Tremendous saving in these 
young virile bulbs already 14” to 2%" in 
circumference. Truly an unbeatable ter. 
Order now on approval. 


SEND NO MONEY 


When your carton of 100 Gladiolus bulbs 
and 3 extra Tuberoses arrives pay postman 
only $1.69 plus C.O.D. — Remember, 
these bulbs must deve to your satisfac- 
tion or r money will ec refunded. But 
hurry d in po order today. This is 
a td a you'll hate to miss. 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. GW-1542, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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“NO MORE 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS” 


“TI feel so much 
better since I no 
longer have to 
dread those aw- 
ful sleepless 
nights! My ‘in- 
somnia’ turned 
out to be due to 
caffein in the 
coffee I drank. 
So I switched to 
POSTUM and now "ss 
I get 8 hours of — 
restful sleep every night.” 


Are sleepless nights, due to “coffee 
nerves”, interfering with your good 
health?...Do you wake up in the 
morning, feeling tired and logy?... 
Then, try a switch to 100% caffein- 
free PpostuM. See if you don’t enjoy 
good, natural sleep that makes you 
feel better and enjoy life more. 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein. And.caffein is a 
drug that acts upon the brain and 
central nervous system. Also — in 
susceptible persons — caffein tends 
to produce harmful stomach acidity. 
So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others 
suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleeplessness. But POSTUM contains 
no caffein or other drug — nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Give up coffee — 
give up tea — drink POSTUM exclu- 
sively for 30 days—and judge by re- 
sults! Ask your grocer today for 
INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran—100% caffein-free! POSTUM is 
a Product of General Foods. 


IN SECRET 


with distinctive 


Hoar King? 


Learn the enjoyment 
of bright new hearing 
...with none to guess 
you wear an aid. Stun- 
ning Hear Rings hide 
your secret ...let you 
choose smart styles 
without a fear. The 
coupon below will 
bring you the secret. 
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because another Gilkyson song, The Cry 
of the Wild Goose, is keeming across the 
nation like a plague of banshees and 
keeping the 34-year-old composer on 
tenterhooks waiting for his first royalty 
check. 

Mercury, Decca, Capitol ahd MGM 
have recorded it. Mercury’s version by 
husky-voiced Frankie Laine is the fastest 
selling, already past the quarter-million 
mark, headed perhaps toward a million 
copies. 

Wild Goose was new to everyone ex- 
cept Armed Forces Radio dialers in the 
Los Angeles area. Gilkyson wrote it in 
1947, when he was an insurance agent in 
Phoenixville, Pa. A few months later he 
moved to California and began a twice- 
a-week radio program in which he ex- 
plained and sang folk songs in his bass- 
baritone voice. Listeners heard Wild 
Goose regularly. 

Formula. In a style faintly resem- 
bling Riders in the Sky, another piece of 
imitation folklore that became a solid hit, 
Wild Goose tells the story of a man stirred 
by wanderlust, torn between the security 
of home and a woman’s love and the urge 
to move on. 

Signs of spring and geese flying 
north bother him most: 

Spring is comin’ and the ice will break 
And I can’t linger for a woman’s sake, 
She'll see a shadow pass overhead, 
She'll find a feather beside my bed. 

Five times in the haunting ballad he 
asks: 

Wild goose, brother goose, which is 
best, 
A wand’ rin’ foot or a heart at rest?* 

Gilkyson says nothing inspired his 
song. “I don’t know the first thing about 
geese.” And he suffers no more wander- 
lust than “the next guy.” He does like 
to take off and go fishing and frequently 


does so; but his wife, Jane, 27, is always” 


with him. Plainly, he and she are not the 
man and woman of his song. 

Gilkyson dropped out of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he majored 
in music, in 1938 at the end of his soph- 
omore year, and went to a ranch in New 
Mexico for a vacation. A few months 
later he bought a guitar, took a job on a 
Tucson, Ariz., ranch and started writing 
folk-type music. 

Hard Row. He and his wife made 
thesrounds of New York and Hollywood 
music publishers in vain. Finally, Holly- 
wood’s American Music, Inc., which spe- 
cializes in folk, western and hillbilly, took 
The Cry of the Wild Goose. Decca made 
the first recording, with Gilkyson himself 
singing, but didn’t publicize it. (Decca 
has since put out a Fred Waring version. ) 

This week, with a stockpile of 50 fin- 
ished songs, Gilkyson was grinding out 
another. How long does it take to write 
one? He has polished off some in two 
hours, but usually spends an evening. 
Wild Goose was different. Its eerie lyrics 
disturbed Gilkyson, as they do thousands 
of radio and record fans. Said he: “That 
was a tough one. Why, it took almost a 
whole week.” 


*Copyright, 1949, American Music, Inc., 
Hollywood. Reprinted by permission. 












Movies 





Acme 
Rossellini & Bergman. Tiny garments 
and an international triangle. 


Dud 


Seldom has a new movie opened more 
explosively than Stromboli (RKO), 
starring Ingrid Bergman under, as the 
admen delicately put it, “the inspired 
direction of Roberto Rossellini.” 

For weeks before the opening the 
news headlines had built the picture up 
with stories of an international scandal 
involving the Swedish-born Miss Berg- 
man, her husband, Dr. Peter Lindstrom, 
and Italian director Rossellini. Then, al- 
most on the eve of the premiere, Miss 
Bergman produced the climax: she gave 
birth to a son, which Rossellini claimed 
as his own. 

Almost as if this were a new kind of 
publicity stunt, Hollywood moved in to 
capitalize on it. Stromboli, it was an- 
nounced, would open with “saturation 
bookings”—simultaneously in hundreds 
of theaters across the country (100 in the 
New York City area alone, eclipsing the 
mere 54-house premiere of the sensational 
Duel in the Sun). 

Women’s clubs, church groups, city 
censorship boards and at least one state 
senate helped things along by publicly 
condemning Miss Bergman, the movie, or 
both. Some exhibitors refused to book 
the picture. Even as the theater doors 
opened, newspaper headlines screamed: 
“Ingrid Is Living in Sin, States Vatican 
Judge.” 

But, after the big fuse had burned 
to the end, the bombshell went off with a 
faint pop. Stromboli, as a movie, is hard- 
ly worth banning. Its worst sin is that 
it is dull. It is far from scandalous, ex- 
cept perhaps as the collaborative effort of 
one of Hollywood’s top actresses and a 
man who has been hailed, on the basis 
of such outstanding films as Open City 
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and Paisan, as one of the world’s great 
directors. 

It is clumsy, disjointed, lacking in 
anything like dramatic force. Miss Berg- 
man plays a worldly woman who marries 
an Italian fisherman because that is the 
only way she can get out of a displaced 
persons’ camp near Rome. The fisherman 
takes her to his home on Stromboli, and 
there she is repelled by the unfriendly 
natives, the rocky terrain, the low stand- 
ard of living and the volcano, which 
erupts periodically and is known to the 
fisherfolk simply as “Him.” 

The heroine tries to escape, is over- 
come by fumes from the volcano, toys 
briefly with the notion of committing sui- 
cide, falls asleep, and awakes to announce 
that she has seen the light and is happy 
to go back to her husband and bear his 
child. 

Rossellini has had great luck in the 
past making his films up as he went 
along. But Stromboli aspires to be a 
study of one woman, a revelation of char- 
acter. And that is precisely what it is 
not. Despite the “inspired direction,” 
Miss Bergman gives a performance that 
is totally lacking in perception, emo- 
tional power, and vitality. 

Last week, as most U.S. critics joined 
voices in panning the movie, Rossellini 
protested. Numerous cuts made in the 
film after it reached Hollywood, he said, 
had removed most of its drama and its 
meaning. From Hollywood, RKO ad- 
mitted that some cutting had been done 
to make Stromboli acceptable to U.S. au- 
diences; furthermore, with the star in the 
hospital and the rest of the cast on an 
Italian island, it had been impossible to 
re-shoot any of the scenes. Reportedly 
among the cuts: a scene in which Ingrid 
Bergman, after her tangle with the vol- 
cano, announces that she is pregnant. 







































































island, a misplaced actress. 
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Bergman on Stromboli. On a rocky 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Learn The Truth About 
THE. CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Mail...At No Cost! 


You can easily investigate Catholic faith 
and worship in the privacy of your home. 


Just send us your name and address 
and advise that you want to know what 
the Catholic Church really teaches... 
what Catholics really believe. We will 
send you an interesting course of instruc- 
tion which is short, yet complete. 


We will send you a book explaining 
Catholic faith and worship ... written in 
an easy-to-understand form. There are 
six test sheets which you can mark and 
we will check and return to you. This will 
enable you to determine how well you 
understand the book. It will give you 


| quick and authentic answers on any point 


you do not immediately understand. 


_ There is no writing to do... and no- 
body calls on you unless you request it. 


Nobody knows, in fact, that you are in- 


quiring into Catholic teaching. Thous- 
ands of people are taking the course, 
and learning for the first time wonder- 
ful truths about the Church established 
by Christ Himself. 

We know that many people would like 
to learn all about the Catholic Church — 
but hesitate to make personal inquiries. 
This offer is made for the benefit and 
convenience of such people, so they may 
get authentic Catholic information and 
study it in the privacy of their own homes. 

You will find in this course of instruc- 
tion answers to the questions which con- 
fuse non-Catholics. You will discover that 
Catholic belief and practice are not what 
they are so often misrepresented to be. 


SUPREME 
















And if it is true that the Catholic 
Church is Christ’s Church .. .as we main- 
tain... you Owe it to yourself to get the 
facts. This you can readily do through 
this short course of instruction... with- 
out cost or obligation ...and in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. 

As Catholic laymen, who treasure our 
Faith, we invite you to understand it and, 
we hope, to share it. 


ICE 


Write today, giving your 
name and address and 
stating that you want the course of Catholic 
instruction by mail. The book and simple test 
sheets will be mailed to you immediately. No- 
body will call on you or urge you to join the 
Catholic Church. If you wish... while taking 
the course... to ask any questions which puz- 
zle you, we will answer them promptly with- 
out any cost or obligation to you. Send a 
postcard or letter now — TODAY! ASK FOR 
INSTRUCTION COURSE — P. But — please 
— apply only for yourself. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


SEE 





INFORMATION BUREAU 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 
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10 TIMES FASTER 


THAN HAND SAWING! 





Cutting Tile, 
Transite, Slate 


HOME-UTILITY 6 Electric Saw 
(Cuts to 2” depth) 


450 


OME-UTILITY 6” Electric Saws are a better 
buy than ever! At their new low price, they save 
days and dollars, beat hand sawing 10-to-1, in general 
carpentry, home construction and alterations, farm 
building and maintenance! Saw stair stringers; trim 
stock size millwork to fit; cut out plywood and wall- 
board panels; saw lumber to construction length; do 
hundreds of other jobs in a fraction of hand time! 





Angle Cutting 


Built by Black & Decker, world’s largest maker of 
quality electric tools, this perfectly-balanced, close- 
coupled Saw has many features you wouldn’t expect 
to find at such a low-price. Powerful universal 
(AC-DC) motor operates on standard power line. 
Easy to handle, easy to follow, safe to use! 


See it, try it, at your hardware, electrical 
or implement dealer 
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Drills 
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Drilis Polishers 


Grinders 
Products of The BLACK & DECKER Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H3F, Towson 4, Maryland 


. Evergreen seedlings ond transplants. Fruit and 
shade trees. For complete catalog write Box | 6-C. 


MUSSER FORESTS, IN{., Indiana, Po. 


WHITE BIRCH Trees ¥4' Fro, 


16 to 24 in. Seedlings sent postpoid at planting § 50 
16-C for e 
Postpaid 


time. Hardy oli chmotes. Write Box 
Evergreen Catolog 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Indiana, Po. 


Large heolthy 3 to 4-year-old, 

14-inch trees. 10 ea. Blue Spruce, 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Mugho Pine. Sent postpaid at planting 
time. Evergreen catalog; write Box 16-C, 


MUSSER FORESTS, int., 


Enlarged or Tender Joints 
Relieved in Seconds! 


Soothing, cushioning, protective 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for bun- 
ions instantly stop painful 
shoe friction, lift pressure 
on thesensitive spot. Enjoy 
real relief as millions do 
with the world’s largest 
selling pads for bunions! 
At all Drug, Shoe and 
Dept. Stores. 


D' Scholls Zino-pads 


















Radio -TV 


Still Hoping 


Last week Charles I. Blood, editor of 
the Kansas City Times’ “40 Years Ago in 
Kansas City” column was thumbing 
through the 1910 files hunting material 
for use. Suddenly his eyes almost popped 
out. Before him, in the issue of Jan. 30, 
1910, he read this headline: 

“Television On The Way.” 

The article described experiments 
made in La Rochelle, France, by two 
French scientists named Rignoux and 
Fournier. Added the scientists: “We hope 
soon to transmit colors as well.” 





Radio Desert 


Most U.S. radio listeners assume that 
all U.S. citizens have access to radio pro- 
grams. They are wrong. Some 20 million 
Americans, mainly in rural areas and 
small towns, either do not hear regularly 
and clearly any radio station at all or, at 
best, can get only one station. 

Farm organizations have been up in 
arms about it for years. Letters of pro- 
test pile up on the desks of members of 
Congress. But nothing happens. 

Last week Sen. Tom Connally (D.- 
Tex.), goaded by the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Texas Goat 
and Sheep Raisers Association, was fight- 
ing to keep rural radio coverage at least 
as good as it is now. None knew better 
than Connally, however, that this would 
be only part of the job. 

No Choice. One way to end the 
skimpy radio service to farmers would be 
to boost the power of the few clear chan- 
nel stations in the U.S. There are only 26 
of them. They are called “clear channel” 
stations because no other station shares 
the same wave-length. Currently they are 
limited in power to 50,000 watts. To peo- 
ple who live in 75% of the area of con- 
tinental U.S., one of these 26 stations is 
all the radio they can hear. 

Result: farm listeners in this vast 
region have to depend on these stations 
for weather reports, market news, frost 
warnings, as well as entertainment. 

Typical of the 50,000-watt clear chan- 
nel stations is KFI, Los Angeles, reach- 
ing out to a multimillion dollar agricul- 
tural industry in 70 counties in six states. 
Another is WHO, Des Moines, penetrat- 
ing remote areas in five states, and WLS, 
Chicago, covering the Midwest. 

Owners of existing clear-channel sta- 
tions maintain they do not have enough 
power to do a good job. They point to 
stations in Mexico operating on 500,000 
watts. That means, for example, that 
Mexico City can be heard more clearly 
in remote parts of Utah than KSL, Salt 
Lake City. 

Interference. What chiefly riles 
the farmers is a bill in the Senate, spon- 


sored by Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D.- 





Chicago’s WLS. At night, 500,000 watts 
would reach more millions. (SEE: Radio) 


Col.), chairman of the powerful Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
Johnson’s bill would maintain the pres- 
ent “ceiling” on power at the present 
50,000-watt level and reduce the number 
of clear-channel stations by calling on the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
permit these channels to be shared by 
other stations. This, say opponents, would 
create more. interference—no matter 
where the stations were located—and add 
static to signals already too weak. 

Chief supporters of Johnson’s bill 
are station owners or would-be station 
owners who want to use the clear channel 
frequencies for smaller local outlets. But 
thousands of letters from farmers ask 
(1) programs of better quality, which 
only the big 50,000-watt stations can af- 





Sen. Connally, He wants millions to 
hear more programs. (SEE: Radio) 
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ALL-VEGETABL 
Makes The Difference 


Thousands of modern men and women 
in all parts of America have turned to 
Nature’s Remedy, M Tablets for de- 
pendable, yet gentle relief, when a laxa- 
tive is needed. They know that the all- 
vegetable idea is so right. They find an 
M at night produces thorough morning 
regularity with no perturbing effects. It’s 
so kind to the system. 

Try M at our expense. 25 tablets only 
25c. Buy a box at any drug store. Try 
them. If not completely satisfied, return 
box with unused tablets to 
us. We will refund your 
money plus postage. 


"eee 


TRY CUTICURA 
FOR ITCHING SKIN 


See how promptly Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
bring relief to dry, itching skin. Cuticura is 
emollient, scientifically medicated. Used by many 
doctors, nurses. Buy at your druggist today. 















If you [believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘How 
to Protect Your Invention” and an “Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


egistered Patent Attorneys 


R y 
102-C VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


Smart rans TRACTORS 3, 







Powerful Gas Tractorsfor Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Poultrymen, i 
Fruit Growers, Suburbanites. 

1 & 2 Cylinders 
High Wheels, Rubber op § 
Steel Tires. Walk or Ride. ¥ 
Easy Terms — Free Catalog »& 

STANDARD ENGINE CO. . 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
4048 Como Avenue 699 West 26th Street 


Beware Coughs 
From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
oes right to the seat of the trouble to 
elp loosen and expel germ laden phlegm 

and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 

tender, inflamed bronchial mucous mem- 
branes. Tell your druggist to sell you a bot- 
tle of Creomulsion with the understanding 
you must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
MARCH 8, 1950 








Radio’s Top Ten 


Jack Benny (CBS) ..... be ae abe 
Arthur Godfrey (CBS)...... $e 
Lux Radio Theater (CBS) 

Bob Hope (NBC)........ none 
My Friend Irma (CBS)........ 


Bing Crosby (CBS)..... t 
Fibber McGee and Molly (NBC) 20.2 


Amos ’n’ Andy (CBS) eee 
Mr. Chameleon (CBS)... 
Walter Winchell (ABC) 


Hooper Ratings, Feb. 7 


- 19.1 
. 18.2 





ford to provide; and (2) more power— 
perhaps 750,000 watts—for these 26 sta- 
tions. 

Oddly enough, boosting the power of 
each 15 times would not radically in- 
crease the area covered. But it would in- 
crease the signal intensity, and this would 
mean almost perfect reception. 

“And if,” as one farmer wrote Sen. 
Connally, “we can hear only one station 
we do not want static to drown out that 


one.” 


Louder, Please 


On many radio and TV shows, ap- 
plause and laughter are whipped up by 
instructions given the studio audience be- 
fore the show. 

On some, like the Milton Berle TV 
show (NBC, Tues., 8-9 p.m. EST), a hand 
reaches out from the stage wings beckon- 
ing for more applause during the show. 
Last week Rep. Albert A. Gore (D.- 
Tenn.), irked by these professional guf- 
faws, asked Federal Communications 
Commission chairman Wayne Coy to curb 
this practice. 


TV Box Score 


Most television surveys are superfi- 
cial, chiefly because no distinction is 
made between those who have recently 
purchased video sets and those who have 
owned them for some time. As the novelty 
wears off, listening habits change. 

To measure how set owners react to 
television after two years of viewing, 
Charles Alldredge, Washington, D.C., 
public relations man, made a special sur- 
vey, came up with these statistics: 

e @ Before buying their sets, adults 
in this group had gone to movies 5.8 
times a month. Now they go only 1.5 
times a month. Their children used to go 
6.1 times, now go 3.0 times, 

© @ Husbands stay at home 51.4% 
more, wives 46.1% more, children 58.8% 
more. 

© @ Football game attendance by 
such families is down 30%, baseball 
30.9%, wrestling and boxing 53.7%. 

@ @ Magazines are read 18.9% less 
by adults, books 33.7% less, newspapers 
4.7% less. 

e@ @ Children read comics 13.2% less. 

e @ Veteran set owners used to lis- 
ten to the radio an average of 24% hours 
in the daytime, and 34% hours at night; 
now they use their radios 1 hour and 55 
minutes in the day, but only 15 minutes 
at night. 
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R.C.Allen 


Business Machines 


now offer youa... 


CASH REGISTER 


eonsasenes®” 





ONLY 


$225.00 


(plus 
applicable 
\toxes) 
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LOW DOWN PAYMENT—EASY TERM 


1 A complete, modern cash 
register with automatic 
recording. 2 A machine that 
will do any adding job. 3 An 
efficient business system. 

CALL your R. C. Allen dealer (see your 


classified phone book) or send 
coupon today! 


SD EN I a Te 


R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 
Nolelivieme V.\G:11. 12: @ Vealle Ole) 
MACHINES °*¢ 








BOOKKEEPING 


CASH REGISTER 


Without obligation, please send me full in- 
formation on your Triple-Use Cash Register. 





ADDRESS 
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HOME POPPING 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE Pc 


THIS WEARER SAYS: 


“I tell everybody about ORA. It’s 
amazing how quickly stains and dirt 
come off and how white the teeth be- 
come.” Mrs, A. C. Wheaton, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Use 
amazing new ORA Denture Cleanser. 
Easy, quick. Denture is sparkling 
clean in 15 minutes! ORA is guaran- 
teed not to harm dentures. Removes 
tobacco stains. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
59 
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sut! HEAR 


Everything with My New 


ENITHS"MINIATURE” 
HEARING AID 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of living. Let a 
Zenith home trial prove you, too, can even hear a 
whisper. Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee—if any 
$200.00 hearing aid outperforms Zenith’s newest, 
tiny, 6% oz. single-unit “Miniature” Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid in efficiency or economy, your money back 
—under our 10-Day Return Privilege. Only $75.00 
complete, ready to- wear. For authorized Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer in your locality, consult your 
classified telephone book; or write us for complete 
coast-to-coast dealer list. Free descriptive liter- 
ature on request. Address— 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
Dept. 3478, 5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 
FM and Television Sets 


y tyler Roses 


Free [Illustrated Booklet, 

>> “Hints on Care and Culture of 
Roses.” Trial Offer: Send $2.00 

for four 2-year-old bushes, all different. 

World’s best varieties—guaranteed. Address 
McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Rt. 5, Box 275-U Tyler, Texas 


Usé Time -Tested 
POULTICE HEAT 


For 500ting . 
elief 


from Miseries of 
CHEST COLD-COUGH 
SORE THROAT 


Apply time-tested ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
POULTICE to your chest or throat just 
hot enough to be comfortable—then fee! its 
soothing POULTICE HEAT go right to 
work on the miseries of that chest cold— 
simple sore throat—or cough due to colds. 
Soothing POULTICE HEAT does good, 
feels good. Lets you sleep. 


Used by thousands of doctors 
in every country in the 
world for over 50 years. 


* * + 
Antiphlogistine 
Pronounced Anti-flo-jiss-teen 
. GET A CAN OR TUBE AT YOUR 
DRUGSTORE TODAY 





























Books 


Horror in Warsaw 





Not long after the conquest and 
partition of Poland in 1939, the Nazis de- 
creed the reestablishment of medieval 
ghettos in the territories occupied by 
German forces. 

Walls were constructed around the 
Jewish quarters of the principal cities by 
the forced labor of the inmates. Barri- 
cades of barbed-wire were set up at the 
entrances and guards mounted. Even 
daytime egress from these ghettos was 
permitted only in special cases; by night 
a strict curfew was maintained. 

The largest of the ghettos was in 
Warsaw, and into it swarmed the thou- 


sands of terrified refugees from the coun- 
tryside. Many of them were without any 
means of support. With the ever-increas- 
ing congestion, the scarcity of food, the 
absence of fuel and of facilities for 
cleanliness, the Warsaw ghetto soon be- 
came a core of pestilence within the city. 
Among other epidemic diseases, typhus 
became rife. 

The Last Train. In the spring of 
1942 came orders for arrest and deporta- 
tion of all “non-productive” Jews—those 
not employed in categories of labor 
deemed useful to the Wehrmacht. They 
were bound supposedly for “resettlement” 
in conquered Russian territories, but ac- 
tually, as was soon discovered, for the in- 
famous extermination camp at Oswiecim. 

It was at this point that the various 
underground parties within the ghetto— 
Zionists, Socialists, Communists and oth- 
ers—called a truce to their feuding, and 
formed a Jewish Coordinating Committee 
to prepare for armed insurrection. The 
next few months were spent in the manu- 
facture of home-made bombs and Molotov 
cocktails and the smuggling into the 








ghetto of guns and munitions bought in 
the black markets. 

Slaughter. The Jewish insurrection 
began in April 1943. By nightfall of the 
same day not a German remained alive 
within the ghetto. The Jewish insurgents 
remained in control until the Germans 
undertook the thorough and systematic 
destruction of the ghetto by artillery fire 
and incendiary bombs. Some remnants 
of the underground and of the ghetto 
population escaped through the sewers to 
join bands of Jewish partisans holding 
out in the woods or to find concealment 
among friendly Polish farmers. 

This brief and fearful history of the 
Warsaw Ghetto is the theme of John 
Hersey’s new novel, The Wall (Knopf, 
New York: $4.00). It was evidently sug- 
gested to the author of A Bell for Adano 
and Hiroshima during his visit to Warsaw 
in the winter of 1944-45, and by con- 
versations with survivors of the insurrec- 
tion. 





ABC from Black Star 


Warsaw ghetto, 1943. After the revolt, the death march. (SEE: Horror in Warsaw) 


The Weak and the Strong. 
Among the small group of characters 
with which his story is concerned is to be 
found every degree of human baseness 
and nobility, every extreme of corruption 
and altruism. There is the son of the 
rabbi who asks his father to volunteer for 
“resettlement” in the hope it will make 
possible his own survival. There are also 
those who eagerly risk or surrender their 
lives to help their fellows. Generally, 
though not invariably, it is the religious 
Jews who behave best in extreme peril, 
and the Europeanized “intellectuals” who 
behave worst. 

The effectiveness of this intensely- 
felt and deeply tragic story is somewhat 
injured by Hersey’s narrative device. It 
is that of a journal kept by one of the 
principal characters and afterwards ex- 
cavated from the ruins. Presumably to 
make the document seem realistic, the 
separate entries are for the most part 
brief and studded with parenthetical 
notes and editorial changes. All this, 
with the constant shifting scene and time 
and the intrusion of many untranslated 
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Pin-Worms 


now can be 
beaten / 


Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 

* remedy perfected by famous 

Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 

cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne's P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne's modern; medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne's P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 


JAYNE'S P™\for Pin-Worms 
AIR SICK res she tie 
NAUSEA css 


Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 


Do FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an maeeved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip 
or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline (non- acid). 
Does not sour. Checks ‘“‘plate odor’’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


SAVE TIME 


PLANTS.<2'.0x 


Send today for FREE GARDEN BOOK of Vege- 
table Plants with cultural directions on how to 
grow them. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
on Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower, 
—— Tomato, Potato, Eggplant, Pepper Plants. 
our bargain special offers. 
PIEDMONT PLANT CO., Box 909 Albany, Ga. 






Save the Easy, 
Automatic Way 


With U.S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


When Nature Fails 


Use INNERCLEAN HERBAL LAxaTIVE, made 
of natural herbs, for gentle thorough laxative 
action. Helps combat stomach distress 
caused by simple constipation. Pleasant- 
tasting INNERCLEAN Laxative is preferred 
by thousands. Not a tea. Easy 
to use. Economical, a package 
lasts the family for months. 
50¢ and $1 at all drug stores. 
Don’t delay—get INNERCLEAN 
Herpar Laxative today. 
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Yiddish and Hebrew terms, places a 
grievous and perhaps unnecessary strain 
on the attention of the reader. 


Why Germany Fell 


At the age of 88, Friedrich Meinecke 
is still the most renowned of German his- 
torians. His lifetime parallels almost ex- 
actly the whole history of modern Ger- 
many; he has seen its foundation, its 
rise to great power, and its violent and 
shameful collapse. In The German Ca- 
tastrophe (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass.: $3), he tries to ex- 
plain why all that was accomplished un- 
der Bismarck was destroyed beyond re- 
covery under Hitler. 

His conclusion is that the seeds of 
destruction were already present in Bis- 
marck’s policy of “Blood and Iron,” 
which was continued by Bismarck’s less 
gifted successors. 

It was Germany’s special tragedy, 
says Meinecke, that the two most power- 
ful forces of modern European history— 
nationalism and _ socialism—met there 
more fiercely than elsewhere. 

Unity Under Hitler. Though the 
two forces were for long antagonistic— 
nationalism being the cult of the bour- 
geoisie and international socialism of the 
proletariat—both were consequences of 
the industrial revolution and have been 
tending toward an ultimate fusion. The 
fusion was accomplished under Adolf 
Hitler, who himself cared nothing about 
either nationalism or socialism, but used 
both as a means to power. 

All this was possible because Ger- 
many had abandoned its earlier Christian 
traditions. In this sense, says Meinecke, 
Germany is guilty. But since the same 
influences that led to Germany’s down- 
fall are also to be seen in the history of 
other European nations, the guilt is 
mainly a matter of degree. 


Why Berlin Stood 


Decision in Germany (Doubleday, 
Garden City, N. Y.: $4.50) is Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay’s memoir of his administration as 
Deputy Military Governor of the Ameri- 
can Zone in Germany and later as Com- 
mander of all American forces in Europe. 
It is written in the leaden style of an 
official report and comes close to being a 
masterpiece of dullness. 

The decision advertised in the title 
was, of course, that of the American and 
West European forces to remain in Ber- 
lin after the Russians blockaded the city 
in 1948. Gen. Clay forbade members of 
his forces who had their families in Ber- 
lin to evacuate them lest it alarm or de- 
moralize the native inhabitants, whose 
one hope of escaping both hunger and 
communism lay in the assurance that Ber- 
lin would be supplied by air. 

The Berliners, however, accepted the 
assurance, remained calm and coopera- 
tive, and the promise was kept in full. 
Gen. Clay does not exactly call the suc- 
cess of the Berlin airlift one of the turn- 
ing points of the cold war, but it is plain 
enough that he believes it was. 
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If you're planning a vacation, this brand- 
new 32-page booklet of pictures and facts 
about Pennsylvania should be in your 
hands right now. Send the coupon below 
for your free copy. Mountains, hunting, 
fishing, swimming, historic spots, gay 
resorts, fine food, quaint folk customs, 
all invite you to Pennsylvania. 


YOu'LL FIND MORE IN 







JAMES H. DUFF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 11 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 
SSCOSSSSSESSSSSSSCESSCOESSCSES SEC SESCOOE 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

SUITE 2003, HARRISBURG, PA. 

1 want to know more about Pennsylvania Vacation Lands. 
Please send me your new, free booklet. 
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AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old 
style housecleaning mess and murs. No 
rage—no sticky “d h”—no ag swollen hands. No 
more dangerous stepladders. Literally ome dirt 1 
magic from walls, cei a window « olstered - 
Miture: ete, Eade drudgery? BAVES REDECORATING!” 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Sample | offer cent im 
rend name at onge, A penny povtal will do, SEND b ho S yoxnt— 


Relief for BRONCHIAL 
ASTHMA 


Paroxysms 







SLEEP will come easier when use Vapo- 
Cresolene at night. Its yeti 


children's stuffy —_ colds—they 3 
better. 


Electric or lamp-type vaporizer. 
your druggist’s. 


re 1x. 


Write for Free Descriptive Booklet “32” to: 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 7, WN. Y. 
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FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


4 
No” DENTURE BREATH 


for me 





*“A Polident bath always 
leaves my dental plates clean 
and fresh tasting. | never 
worry about Denture Breath. 
‘It’s wonderful!” 


Mr, J. G. W., Kohoka, Mo: 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh ... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
...soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. owt” 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 


Bypaths 





Birds of a Feather 


No friends of Reds 
For Department heads! 
We hope Dean Acheson 
Finally catches on! 


—S. Omar Barker 
* ° o 

You’ve got to hand it to the income 

tax people, or they'll come after it. 
. o . © 

According to the Fuchs case, we 
bring these British physicists over here 
to split atoms and all we get are split 
personalities. 

e ie 2 

Seems that few Democrats want to 
be drafted to run for Senator from Ohio. 
Taft-dodgers? 

_ - e 

A clue as to who may be throwing 
those flying saucers: Russia is trying to 
get hold of some more China. 

. 2 - 

Now that radio’s mule train has 
bogged down—we’'re off on a wild goose 
chase. 

- o . 

Maybe the Senate ceiling needed re- 
placing because it had been hit so often. 
_ ° _ 

New York has a Lake Success, and 
lately a reservoir failure. 


March 


Each March, upon my tax return 
With diligence I cram: 
I greet it with a lion’s roar, 
Then pay up like a lamb. 
—Philip Lazarus 
” e a 


March is when income tax chiselers 
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Shafer for Pathfinder 

“A tall, dark and handsome man is com- 

ing into your life—he’s from the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue.” 


come in lyin’ and go out on the lam. 
- * o 
In giving away all‘those atomic se- 
crets to Russia, did scientist Klaus Fuchs 
think his first name was Santa? 
7. e e 
If the New York water shortage gets 
any worse the citizens are liable to start 
giving H,O’Dwyer. 


Quips 

FBI Chief Hoover says no one should 
have any objection to having his finger- 
prints taken, provided he has a clear con- 
science. So that’s the catch in it?— 
Arkansas Gazette. 

s - - 

In Moscow, of all places, a film di- 
rector is suspended for “fakery.”—Buf- 
falo Evening News. 

* - e 

“Governments do not create any- 
thing,” declares an economist. No? Then 
where did all this chaos come from?— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 





“I fully realize it isn’t a basketball, but, you see . . . I eat Wheaties.” 


Another man who uses an unusual stance is 


| slugger Vern Stephens—but look at his 


power! 39 homers last season! “Milk, fruit 


THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER | and Wheaties is my favorite training dish,” 


62 


says Red Sox star. Nourishing—these 100% 
whole wheat flakes. Provide seven dietary 
essentials! Had your Wheaties today? 
“Breakfast of Champions!” 


PATHFINDER 
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Ride Money 





can Buy- 
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of Best Ride? There's a bold claim—but we sin- 

cerely believe that Greyhound gives you more 
relaxation (in body-contoured easychairs), more 
real comfort (aboard warm, well-ventilated 
SuperCoaches),more mental ease (behind highly- 
skilled drivers), and greater scenic enjoyment 
(along America’s magnificent highways) than any 
other transportation in the Land! 





A LOT MORE TRAVEL 
for A LOT LESS MONEY 


when you go GREYHOUND! 


ok sk costs Less? The easiest way to convince 
yourself is by calling the nearest Grey- 
hound station—and comparing the fares with those 
of other travel. See how you save up to a third or 
half of every dollar—often more—by Greyhound! 
Compare with private car operation, and discover 
this: Greyhound saves you as much as 66 cents 
out of each dollar bill! 


FREE! FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATED MAP OF AMERICAI 
Mail this coupon to America Celebrates, Box 821, Chicago, Ill., 


for Greyhound's descriptive travel folder, with its handsome picture 
map showing America's most famous festivals and events. 
ADDRESS snail > = 


CITY se STATE PA-3-50 





If you want a Milder 
cigarette that Satisfies 
its Chesterfield” 


droge Vick. 


Starring in Darryl F. Zanuck’ Prod n 


“TWELVE OCLOCK HIGH’ “ 


A 20™ Century fox Picture 
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_and JASPER T. CARTER, | 7 
SSW) PROMINENT TOBACCO FARMER says - | es n Ul N 
-_, ea “Chesterfield pays the top price to get P OAs 

the very best mild, ripe tobacco. fs 


Ne Chesterfield has been my cigarette . 
for over 35 years. 
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BLANCH, N. C. 


=z CHESTERFIELD 


_the Best cigarette for YOU to smoke 








